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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when 
VICTOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as 
Potato Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 
100s? 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps-—increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into the 
cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and 
other foreign matter, it gives a bleach and finish to 
the cloth that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN AGENT rraveling Representative 
JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 5S. C. J. J. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 
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NORTH ROP LOOM REPAIRS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


Our loom repairs are made from the same pattertis as the parts that they replace on the 
Northrop looms; they are machined with the same fools jigs and fixtures; they are made from 
the same high grade materials 


Repairs made under our conditions are better than those made in job foundri-* and shops 
znd without our interest in the working of the Northrop loom 


Draper Corporation service goes with our goods 
Qur prices for Loom and other repairs are low 


We earry several hundred tons of Finished Loom repairs in stock for the convenience of 
our customers 


Southern Office DR APER CORPOR ATION & = 


188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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One Textile Concern Saved $4,000.00 


Annually on Its Power Bill by Installing 
SKF Ball Bearing Line Shaft Equipment 
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A typical 
installation of SKF 
Ball Bearing 
Hangers in a 


Textile Mill. — 


SKF Hauégers 
bolted to the floor. 
driviug a battery of 
knitters. 


Reduce 
Lubrication 


80% 


More than 375 textile concerns are securing proportionate results 
as the concern (that saved $4,000.00 in one year by investing in 
SKI Hangers. Aside from the power saving which averages from 
15 to 33%, lubrication is reduced 33%. 


The use of SKF Ball Bearing Hangers ensures no binding strains, 
no wear, no hot bearings nor oil leakage creeping along shafting to 
damage goods in process. 


‘There are many other advantages too numerous to mention here 
which are described in special Bulletin No. 78. Why not send for’ 
it and letters from SKF Hanger users? Your name on a card 
brings them. 


SKF BEARING CO. 
HARTFORD .- 374 CONN. 
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President Davis 


Members of the Southern ‘Textile 
Association, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


It is with very great pleasure thal 
we find ourselves at this delightful 
summer resort, enjoying the splen- 
did hospitality of our Wrightsville 
friends, a hospitality which is as 
embracing and as exhilarating as 
their inviting surf, and apparently 
as boundless as the spaces lying out 
peyond the breakers. Personally, 
I have but one objection to our 
summer meetings being held in 
Wrightsville, and I think every 
member of the association shares 
this objection with me. It is de- 
lightfully pleasant to come here, but 
it is so very hard to leave. It takes 
more than a railroad ticket to get 
away from here; a certain amount 
of will power is required. 

This is my last address to you as 
president, and, before goimg fur- 
ther, I want to thank you again, as 
I did last winter, for the great honor 
you bestowed upon me and for the 
confidence you had in me when 
electing me president of this pow- 
erful organization. It was honor 
and confidence I have tried to be 
worthy of. Not lightly bestowed, I 
hope; certainly not lightly held. 
And I want to express my gratitude 
-also for the hearty stpport given 
me during my administration by the 
other officers, the various commit- 
tees and the individual members. 
Without a single exception there 
has been among all the members a 
unity of purpose and a concentra- 
tion of effort which to the honor 
you have. done me has added a 
positive feeling of pleasure through- 
out the entire vear I have been al 
your head. And this unity and ef- 
fort has in all cases been directed 
toward the building up of our in- 
dustry. 

One of the results of this united 
effort is thal today we can all re- 
joice that the National Child Labor 
Law no longer exists. This peculiar 
bit of legislation, designed to cure 
a disease which did not exist, has 
been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United 


States. I refer to it as a peculiar 
legislation. It was peculiar be- 
cause nobody directly concerned 


with if on one side or the other 
ranted it, and nobody directly con- 
cerned with it has been able to find 
the need of it. 


Doubtless a certain class of writ- 
ers, known in newspaper parlance 
as “sob sisters,” will rise up to say 
that we rejoice in the abolishment 


of this law so that we may work 
smal children in the mills, and thus 
dwarf their minds and bodies, tak- 
ing no thought of their welfare. 
Such a writer is not acquainnted 
with the workime and living condi- 
tions at our mills. It has often oc- 
curred to me, as doubtless it has to 
all of you, to wonder if any of these 
enthusiastic advocates of this law 
really know from their own per- 
sonal, unbiased observation any- 
thing at all of the conditions which 
they seek to change. 

There, however, is no necessity of 
an argument against this law. The 
Keating—-Owen Act is dead, and few 
are the flowers on its coffin. But 
before leaving the subject, I want 
to say that I feel that we owe a vote 
of thanks and hearty congratulation 
to our good friend, Mr. David Clark, 
for his untiring effort in the fight 
against this law. From the very 
first he has given his labor and in- 
fluence to this end; and unceasing- 
ly he has preached the doctrine that 
the mill authorities of the South 
are doing all in their power to help 
develop the younger generation into 
citizens of lofty ideals, with well 
trained minds and strong bodies, 
able when duty calls or opportunity 
offers to credibly fill places of honor 
and responsibility in the industrial 
life of our nation 

I am glad to be able to say to you 
that due largely to the untiring ef- 
fort and efficient service of our ex- 
cellent secretary, Mr. A. B. Carter, 
our association is in fine condition; 
numbers of new members have been 
added and our financial condition 
was never better. The greatest and 
most. important progress we have 
made, however, is in the benefits 
that have come to us through this 
associating together of the best 
minds in the cotton manufacturing 
industry for the purpose of ex- 
changing views and the erving of 
help to each other in solving the 
many new problems coming before 
us today. 


I am glad indeed to know that the 
employee has been permitted § to 
share in the universal prosperity of 
our mills. The wages being paid 
now compare favorably with those 
in any other line of industry; and 
the living conditions surrounding 
our people are far superior to those 
found in the Eastern centers. 


But. despite the high wages and 
excellent living conditions, the labor 
situation is givng all of us some un- 
easiness. That there is a shortage 
of labor all of us must admit; and 


J. M. Davis 
Newberry, 8. CG. 


the indications are that this scarcily 
has not yet reached its full ebb. 
There is no necessity of my going 
into any discussion of the causes of 
this condition. The cause is’ as ap- 
parent as the result is. Nor shall I 
burden you with any theoretical 
remedies. There is, however, one 
phase of the matter about which 
I have something to say. It is a 
phase which I consider a most per- 
nicious evil. I refer to the fact that 
there is such a large proportion of 
our people—useful and needed labor 
continually on the road, moving 
from one mill to another. 


The blame for this evil, I regret 
to say, can be, in a great measure, 
laid at the doors of our mill author- 
ities. Owners, superintendents and 
overseers resort to all kinds of triek- 
ery to entice help to them. Perhaps 
one man will spread the glad tid- 
ings that he has a ball team at his 
place which is sporting new uni- 
forms. Thereby he gets a few 
hands. Then along comes another 
with the still gladder tidings that 
not only does his team play in new 
uniforms, but these new uniforms 
are decorated with red stripes. He, 
too, wets a few hands! and very 
probably some of them came from 
the fellow whose team had no 
stripes. And so it goes. Perhaps 
10 per cent of our help is continu- 
ally moving from one mill to anoth- 
er, absolutely unavailable as a pro- 
ducing factor. Such purposeless 
travel may be beneficial to the rail- 


roads, but it is a dead loss to labor 
and a dead loss to the mills. 

I tell you, gentlemen, in all seri- 
ousness, such raiding of each oth- 
ers employees is based on a pure 
childish lack of reasoning. Who 
benefits by it? Nobody. Who loses? 
All of us. What does it profit a 
superintendent or an overseer to get 
ten hands from another mill, when 
still another, using the same tactics, 
takes a like number from him? Now, 
if nobody is benefited and every- 
body is injured by such a practice, 
why not quit it? If there is any 
common sense, or even uncommon 
sense, in such methtods, [ am frank 
to confess I fail to find it. This can 
be stopped, and the members of this 
association are the ones to stop it. 

In place of trying to secure help 
from our neighboring mills, it will 
be far better for us each to hold the 
help he has and endeavor to im- 
press upon every man, woman and 
child the absolute necessity of 
working all the time. I believe our 
mill people are intelligent and rea- 
sonable, and I believe they will 
heartily respond and co-operate 
along this line if they are brought 
fo see that all the effort of every 
one every day is absolutely neces- 
sary during these war times. 


With the increased wages now be- 
ing paid, it is possible for some of 
our employees to work one week 
and then loaf the next. I believe 
that this, in a great measure, could 
he stopped if ever yemployee was 
brought face to face with the fact 
that now we are not working to 
make a living but working to live. 
America—the whole world, in fact— 
needs every ounce of energy that 
can be brought to bear against the 
common enemy. And any one who 
fails at any time to do his utiermost, 
is for that time a drag on the wheels 
that are turning toward victory. 
Dont be content to do your bit; do 
your best. Let us fully realize this 
ourselves, and then, for the sake of 
the love we bear our country, let us 
try to make our people realize it. 
This idea once firmly implanted in 
our minds and in the minds of our 
employees will assuredly bring forth 
fruit. One man who works all the 
lime is a better employee than two 
who work only half time. 


I wonder if all of us understand 
just how important our industry is 
in helping to win this war. Cotton 
enters into more manufactured 
articles than any other product on 
earth. Necessarily, then, its war 

(Continued on Page 34.) 
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Conservation the Coal Pile 


By C. P. Bassett, Fuel Engineer McNaughton Manufacturing Company, Maryville, Tenn., before Textile Association 


“Conserving the coal pile” is such 
a broad subject and ond so many 
factors enter into, that I cannot hope 
within the scope of this paper to 
deal with more than a few of the 
observations to be made in this 
connection, and naturally these to 
be the particular ones which have 
received my greatest attention while 
engaged as engineer for my com- 
pany. 

So much has been written and 
said pro and con about certain ways 
of using coal and steam and about 
the different devices for this pro- 
duction and use, that a large per- 
centage of steam users cannot but 
feel largely at sea about the proper 
procedure to be followed and the 
means to be employed. And I might 
add that those of us who feel that 
we know nearly all about the sub- 
ject have got many jolts awaiting us, 
as rules established by long and 
successful practice in many power 
plants seem often to be disproved in 
others. Of course, the law that like 
‘auses produce like effects, holds 
good but the results are effected by 
so many factors, some unknown and 
some overlooked, that the results 
are always awaited with interest. 

The immediate problems con- 
fronting many of us, often serve to 
divert our attention quite effective- 
ly from the more underlying causes 
which in the end eat up our coal 
pile so rapidly. 

How often has some salesman or 
consulting engineer pictured to us 
the great benefits to be derived from 
the use of some device, product or 
method without being able to tell 
us how to get the finances to handle 
it or the men to properly operate 
it. Thus any suggestion is a failure 
in so far as it does not come well 
within our financial, physical and 
labor possibilities. 

I have long since reached the con- 
clusion that by far the most effee- 
tive attack which most of us can 
make upon our fuel loss, is through 
the medium of encouraging our 
help to study the subject and be- 
come really interested in it. How 
many of our firemen realize that 
each shovel of coal which he han- 
dies costs from five to ten cents? 

This problem of getting the right 
interest and co-operation from our 
help is to my mind the most helpful 
effort that most of us could make. 
For instance it is so often observed 
that the firemen in one plant think 
that they have the hardest job on 
earth while those in another one do- 
ing several times the amount of 
work, take an interest and are quite 
satisfied with their job. Of course 
it is largely a matter of the clever- 
ness of those in charge and it is 
well worth serious study and effort. 
Let me refer here to the bonus sys- 
tem of handling firemen, about 
which so much has been said and 
written: that system of giving the 
firemen a bonus according to each 
one’s record of coal used and steam 
or power produced. 

I know that it has shown good 
results in some places but on the 


whole, and especially with our col- 
ored firemen, it has so often invit- 
ed deceit and oftentimes antagonism 
that [ have come to seriously ques- 
tion the advisability of its general 
application. I never have started 
the system anywhere myself and a 
great deal may depend upon how it 
is Inaugurated. 

My work in. this line among a 
large number of plants has impress- 
ed very vividly upon my mind the 
striking features that each indivi- 
dual plant seems to have conditions 
and factors quite its own to be 
reckoned with and that because of 
this methods and devices,. which 
work splendidly in one plant become 
a flat failure in another. Often- 
times the unchangeable laws seem 
to be violated, while the cause is 
quite sure to be revealed of course 
by a real investigation. 

One feature that seems always to 
be staring.us in the face here in the 
South, is that a great many and I 
might say most of our designs and 
methods seem to have been derived 
in the North and therefore based 
upon Northern conditions and the 
Northern coals and as the most of 
the coal used in the North is much 
harder or much lower in volatile 
content, the results are quite differ- 
ent. Our more volatile coals here 
in the South contain and produce 
as much or more heat than do the 
harder coals of the North but re- 
quire different boiler furnaces and 
different firing methods to get the 
resull while as a matter of fact 
some of the largest boiler manufac- 
turers, still standardize the same 
settings and designs in both sec- 
tions. 

Again most of our booked rules 
for operation were formulated in 
the North and many of them, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to firing 
methods, are subject to extensive 
revision. This largély aceounts for 
the fact that, in many of our 
Southern plants the firemen have 
formulated their own methods. 
many of which can be improved 
very much. Another striking illus- 
tration of this effect of what might 
be termed geological location, as it 
appears to me lies in the value of 
the analysis of the flue gases for 
carbon dioxide or CO2 as it is com- 
monly called. In burning coal low 
in volatile combustion this CO2 test 
is very valuable as indicating the 
completeness of combustion while it 
does not indicate the loss of our 
volatile gases and is therefore of 
value in this connection only for the 
detection of surplus air. I have 
been strongly criticized on several 
occasions for making the statement 
that I have found many boiler fur- 
naces which could not ‘be operated 
economically with the CO2 running 
more than 10 per cent while the old 
rule and that of the manufacturers 
is that the economy point is around 
14 per cent; but recently the Bureau 
of Mines have made extensive ex- 
periments because of the coal situ- 
ation and have published quite an 
elaborate bulletin dealing with the 


C. P. Bassett 
Maryville, Tenn. 


results. In this bulletin they men- 
tion the fact that the economy 
point does drop as low as 10 per 
cent. 

I don’t want to give you the im- 
pression that [I do not value the 
OO2 test highly as it has proven 
very necessary in the determination 
of proper air supply and the detec- 
tion of leaks, and with furnaces 
properly designed I feel certain that 
the economy percentage would run 
quite uniformly around 14 per cent 
of carbon dioxide in the escaping 
gases. 

Another general practice which if 
seems that we have inherited from 
the North and which is proper there 
but improper here, is that old rule 
of spreading the coal well over the 
grate when it is fired. This method 
drives the gas off quickly with at- 
tendant trouble of burning it so rap- 
idly and it produces a badly fluctu- 
ating condition in the furnace. The 
proper method for our volatile coal 
which is used almost entirely in the 
South, is to fire it into the lowes! 
spot always withoul spreading it. 
This method keeps the fire really 
more even than the spreading meth- 
od and distills the gases off more 
slowly, thus burning them much 
more completely. 

The great value of the volatile 
part of our coal will be better un- 
derstood when you realize that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of its heat 
value is in this gaseous part of it. 
The difficulty lies in burning this 
gas properly. 

I have mentioned a bulletin print- 
ed by the Bureau of Mines recently 
al Washington and as a practical 
step in the “Conservation of our 
eoal pile” I would strongly urge the 
advisability of obtaining a copy and 
giving it some study. A written re- 
quest will bring it to you without 
charge. It is entitled “Combustion 
of Coal and Design of Furnaces” and 
is number 135. It does seem to me 
that this work of our national gov- 
ernment, which is conducted solely 


for the purpose of giving us in- 
formation, is not one-tenth appre- 
ciated. Particularly within the las! 
year or two the Bureau of Mines 
has entered into these investigations 
with greater thoroughness and have 
produced practical results far in ad- 
vance of that done in previous years 
and the results have not been influ- 
enced by anyone's commercial ambi- 
tion. Perhaps many of you read in 
the newspapers some time ago an 
item stating that the. governmen! 
had discovered or designed a new 
style of furnace that would result in 
a great saving of coal. Of cours: 
this was presenting the matter in a 
spectacular light but the investiga- 
tors did prove conclusively wha! 
was already propounded by many. 
that particularly our gaseous coal- 
needed much more combustio: 
space than most furnace designer- 
had been affording. They als 
showed conclusively that one of th: 
greajest problems in producing goo: 
combustion is the trouble exper). 
enced in getting the gases to dif- 
fuse properly in the combustio: 
chamber as they have a strong ten- 
dency to remain stratified whil: 
passing through. To overcome th - 
it is necessary to use pillars or com. 
bustion walls in the combustion 
spaces and in many instances je(- 
of foreed air is the proper thing [. 
be employed. The best manner 0! 
applying these remedies is to be de 
termined by a study of the cond 
tions in each case. 

A simple statement of the prob 
lem of the proper combustion ©: 
coal might be and often is worde: 
simply that it takes just so muc! 
air to burn a given quantity of coa 
of a given quality: and thal the us: 
of more or less air constitutes | 
loss. This is in accordance with th 
well-known laws of chemical com 
bination, that elements combine :: 
eertain given proportions only. Bu: 
coal and particularly our gaseou- 
coal, is a substance of somewha’ 
complicated structure and the prop. 
er burning of it constitutes a se- 
quence of chemical actions eac!: 
following the other and the perfec 
completion of these actions is a: 
ideal that can only be approximate 
ly approached in a boiler furnace 
Thus our real problem of combus. 
tion becomes, not only to get cox 
and air mixed in the right propor. 
tions, but to get them mixed prop. 
erly at the right stages of the burn- 
ing and then again to get them inti- 
mately mixed or diffused as jus! 
stated. 

And then comes our real every- 
day problem of how to get these ap- 
proximately correct results will 
the coals we are obliged to burn, the 
power plant outfit that we have {to 
use and the men that we have to 
use them. How useless are all th: 
theories, the science and investiga- 
tions, if they do not help us answe' 
these questions that we meet daily 
at our desk with the coal pile get- 
ting smaller, the price going up and 
the freights getting slower, How- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DRIVES which OIL BATHS 


Make Goodin SE ill ernit Chain Not Required 


TEXTILE 


MILLS... POWER: RANSMISSION p- 


THE MORE SEVERE THE DUTY THE MORE NEED OF “MORSE”-THE PERFECT, DURABLE, POSITIVE 
TRANSMISSION, WITH 99 PER CENT EFFICIENCY. 
Morse Drives have great mechanical strength. Made of the best material available and with 
the perfection of modern cost manufacturing methods, assuring 100 per cent overloads. 


LOSS OF SPEED WITH HIGHER PRODUCTION COSTS AND SHUT DOWNS ARE EXPENSIVE. FAULTY 
BELT TRANSMISSION IS A BIG COST ITEM. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


OUR ENGINEERS, EXPERTS IN THE ART OF DESIGNING CHAIN DRIVES, ARE CONVENI- 
ENTLY LOCATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES AND WILL CLADLY CALL AT YOUR REQUEST 
AND ASSIST IN SOLVING ANY POWER TRANSMISSION PROBLEM WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 

WE ARE ALWAYS GLAD TO FURNISH SPECIAL INFORMATION PERTAINING TO OUR FIELD 
AND WELCOME INQUIRIES, WHETHER THE WRITER (tS IN THE MARKET FOR CHAIN DRIVES 
OR NOT. FEEL FREE TO WRITE US AT ANY TIME. 


Send for INFORMATION, FACTS Will Surprise You 
SPEED UP TO THE AID OF THE NATION 


Transmission must be Figured in Terms of Dollars, Contentment, Satisfaction 


The use of Morse chain drives demonstrates that the Engineers have carefully investigated 


Flexible Positive 
asa 
Belt as 
Gears 
Consérve 
| Power 
| Unaffected 
| by Heat 
Cold or 
| Clean Moisture 
| 
| Even 
| Saves 
| Space 
| Positive Light 
| Fire 
Risks 
| Efficient 
ble 
Dura Only Chain 
Guards 
Desired 
No 
| Slipping 
Losses 
or 
No 
age 
reakag Soiled 
Shut 
Goods 
Downs 
MORSE MORSE 
ENGINEERING QUALITY 
SERVICE GUARANTEE 
“MORSE” Drive, Centrifugal Fire Pump 
isaac Hardeman, M. E., Charlotte, N. C. 
Accepted by Insurance Underwriters 
MORSE CHAIN CO, sacicinsesece'y.%i ITHACA, N. Y 
e Silent Chains in the World ; . - 
Morse Engineering Service Address Nearest Office Assistance Without Obligation 
| l4l Milk Street ATLANTA, GA.........Harl F. Seott, M. E., 702 Candler Bidg. 
ILL...........Merchants Loan and Trust Building CANADA....Jones & Glassco, Regis’d. Montreal, St. Nicholas 
Di TROIT, 1003 Woodward Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO...Morse Engineering Co., R. A. Long Bidg. 
GREENSBORO. N. C..... S05 Ashboro Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third St. 8. 
) NEW YORK CITY........50 Church St., Hudson Terminal Bide. ST. LOUIS, MO.........Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bide. 
PITTSBURGH Westinghouse Building LICENSEE FOR EVUROPE..The Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., 
) SAN FRANCISCO, CAL...................Monadnock Bullding S2 York Road, King’s Cross, London, 'N. 
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The following is a partial list of 
those who attended the meetitng of 
the Southern Textile Association at 
Wrightsville, N. CG. There were a 
great many others who did not reg- 
ister and it was impossible to ob- 
tain a list of them. 


Atkinson, A. C., Liberty Cotton Mills, 
Clayton, N. 

Arthus, Jay C., Gastonia Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Arnold, L. L., Editor Cotton, Atlanta, 
GA. 

Alexander, M. 0., Supt. 
Mills, Greenville 5. C. 

Bassett, C. P.. McNaughton Mfg. Uo., 
Maryville, Tenn. 

Blackmon, J. O., Supt. Hillside Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Bunton, L. O., Charlotte, N. C. 
Brock, F. B., Selling Agent Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bain, A. L., Roanoke Rapids, N. ©. 
Briggs, A. F., Supt. Hermitage Mill, 

Camden, 8. ©, 

Baham, Geo. H., Charlotte, N. C. 

Brown, W. T.. overseer of cloth 
room, Mollohon Mill, Newberry, 
C. 

Bennett, C. R. American Wool & 
Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

Biggers, W. B. Gastonia Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. 

Bishop, L. O., Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
Erlanger, N: C. 

Bagwell, J. R., 
room, Duncan 
S. C. 

Brown, J. M., Greenville Iron Works, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Covington, IL. B., Supt. 
Mills, Duke, N. C. 

Carter, A. Dewey, New York. 

Cope, W. B. Texas Company, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Cobb, F. Gordon, Supt F. W. Poe 
Mfe. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Cobb, W. W., Spinner, Monarch 
Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Cureton, G. W., Greenville, 8. C. 

Cox, A. Tramp, Cement Products 
Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Uheswell, W. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co., West- 
minster, 8. C. 

Conner, J. M.. Sweepsonville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Clark, F. B., Asst. overseer of weav- 
ing, Watts Mill, Laurens, 8. C. 

Cooper, G. A., Puro Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountain Haydenville, 
Mass. 


Woodside 


cloth 
Greenville, 


overseer of 
Mills, 


irwin Cotton 


Southern Monger... 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Clark, J. C., overseer of cloth room, 
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Theres Efficiency 
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By W. M. Sherard. 
Mr. President, Members and Guests 
of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ation: 


The topic under discussion is of 
vital importance at this time be- 
cause the activities of war have 
drawn so heavily on the supply of 
labor everywhere. The cotton mills 
are feeling the depletion of man- 
power as much or more than the 
other great industries of the coun- 
try, and for this very reason some- 
thing ought to be done to check the 
evil of soliciting labor for labor's 
sake as well as for the sake of the 
producing capacity of the mills. 

We have had the good old slogan 
dinned into our ears for the past 
year or two, “Food will win the war; 
therefore save it.” We might, just 
as truthfully and just as forcefully, 
modify the phrase to read, “Labor 
will win the war;-therefore con- 
serve if and make it as efficient as 
possible.” How, then, can we make 
it efficient and prevent the abuses 
that are hanging like a mill stone 
about the neck of every man re- 
sponsible for the management of a 
mill? We all know that soliciting 
labor, under the peculiar conditions 
now existing, is at the bottom of 
most of our troubles. 

We can see its effects and under- 
stand its causes, but it is quite a 
different matter to apply a remedy 
and bring about a cure. 

In actual practice the evil cuts 
like a two-edged sword. It hurts 
the operative who gets the moving 
habit, and it lowers the efficiency 
and producing power of the mill at 
the same time. 

Let us suppose, for the saxe of 
argument, that a solicitor comes 
quietly to a family in which there 
are several workers and induces 
them, with his smooth art of per- 
suasion, to move to another mill. 
The amount of money paid out for 
moving expenses, added to the loss 
of wages in the interval of changing 
from one place to another, repre- 
sents just so much waste, pure and 
simple—a waste, which at this criti- 
cal time in the affairs of the nation, 
is almost criminal because it could 
be prevented. 


But this waste is not all that goes 
to the debit side of the ledger. In 
the majority of cases, where there 
is a group of workers in one family, 
there is usually among them at 
least, some good raw material in 
the process of working up from un- 
skilled to skilled labor. The prog- 
ress that has been made in thus 
working up to a better position is 
largely lost, and the operative has 
to go to the bottom of the ladder at 
the next mill and start all over 
again. This is not fair to the oper- 
ative, whatever the motive of his 
change, and he often does not see il 
until it is too late to reeover from 
the full effects of his mistake. This 
habit of moving from one mill to 
another breeds discontent. A labor- 
er dissatisfied and disappointed in- 
fects other people with his spirit of 
unrest. He is a living example of 
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the old fable of the rotten apple that 
spoiled the whole barrel. 

The moving habit grows, and un- 
less it is nipped in the bud when if 
first begins to flourish it is hard for 
the victims to break away from its 
blighting influence. How much 
ton mills have suffered from the 
constant moving of operatives can- 
not be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents, but it is rightly recogniz- 
ed as a source of appalling loss of 
material wealth. A satisfied opera- 
tive, on the other hand, is the back- 
bone of the mill industry. He takes 
a personal pride in his work and Is 
as jealous of the success and repu- 
tation of the mill as he is of his own 


good name and efficiency as a la- 
borer. He appreciates the vital 
truth that there is a mutual rela- 


Lion of dependency between him and 
the mill management, and that one 
cannot succeed without the 
eration of the other. This type of 
operative is high-minded and pro- 
gressive as a citizen. The atmos- 
phere of the entire mill community 
is improved by the manner in which 
he lives and works. 

The labor solicitor rarely wins his 
favor, beqause intelligent experi- 
ence has taught him that no man 
can hope to attain any high degree 
of efficiency as a workman, unless 
he sticks close to his job and tries 
his best to give more than value re- 
ceived. 

Now, as to a practical remedy for 
this evil, it is not so easy to make 


CO-Op- 


suggestions that will strike deep 
enough to kill the soliciting habit 
at its foundation. Before we can 


apply a remedy, we must first diag- 
nose the case of the real patient and 
determine which is the sicker nan, 
the solicitor or the fellow who falis 
for his smooth talk. The fault lies 
primarily with the discontented op- 
erative and not altogether with the 
solicitor. 

I am sure you will agree with me 
on this proposition of the theory, 
that a disease germ cannot take root 
unless if is planted in a weak and 
receplive system. The restless op- 
erative provides the germ plot and 
the solicitor sows the microbe thal 
gets him. 

I believe that the only practical 
solution of the problem is in a cam- 
paign of education. ‘The solicitor, 
working as he does'in a quiet and 
subtle way, cannot be apprehended 
in time to put a stop to his work. 
He is out and gone before the result 
of his activities is known. 

I have an idea that some system- 
atic plan, backed by our association, 
could do much to hold the moving 
habit in eheck, and finally reduce it 
to a point where the economic loss 
growing out of it would amount to 
but little inconvenience to the mills. 
For example, brief and interesting 
leaflets of information could be 
printed and distributed among the 
operatives, showing by actual appli- 
cation how much one person, or a 
family group, loses in dollars and 
cents in the process of moving, and 
showing, too, how opportunity for 


advancement is lost by changing too 
frequently from one mill to another. 
Educative methods of this kind have 
been applied with great success in 
other aectivilies of the busimess 
world, and I see no reason why our 
association cannot, at a small ex- 
pense, do the same thing. Any such 
plan would have to be worked oul 
on the basis of good common sense, 
intelligence and sympathy, and in 
a spirit of proving the case from the 
standpoint of the operative rather 
than from that of the mill. 
A knowledge of human 

its weaknesses and its 


nature, 


of natural 


disposition seek change. is essen 


lial to the success of any plan thal 
might be adopted, and | only want 
io emphasize again that it is the 
dissatisfied operative especially that 
we must reach and convince that by 
changing frem one job to another, 
without just cause, he is destroying 
his domestic happiness and his op- 
portunities for industrial success. 


The Labor Situation. 


By Z. H. Mangum: before Southern 
Textile Association. 

In discussing a question of labor 
shortage we find s0 many reasons 
for it that we hésitate to begin tab- 
ulation. However, since we are al 
war. | guess we had as well let war 

shoulder our troubles. 

The conditions throughout the 
country are different from all 
past experience that new methods 
are required from day to dav to 
meet them. ‘These conditions we 
must overcome, and to overcome 
them will require the co-operation 
not only of the mills of a certain 
community, but of all the mills in 
every community. 

War and its allied industries have 


taken our men and will probably 
take countless thousands more; 
these positions must be filled by 
some who are inexperienced and 


will have to be taught. We are en- 
tering the present difficult situation 
not entirely void of past experience 
for we have gone through periods 
which forced us to use our best wits 
to keep all the machinery going 
The women of this country can 
almost always be depended upon 
to do their duty and the time has 
come when they can relieve this sit- 
vation more than anything else. It 
may be necessary to teach. these 
women or a part of them to do this 
other work, such as was formerly 
performed by men who are being 
withdrawn. It sometimes becomes 
necessary to create conditions 
whereby the mother can work by 
arranging to care for the children. 
A close scrutiny of our villages 
or surrounding communities will 
show a goodly number who can and 
will work if we will take care of 
their children. It behooves us more 
than ever, and: by all means possi- 
ble to conserve labor and to stop 
for all time the erroneous method 
which has been so greatly over- 
worked both in the past and the 
present. What I refer to here is 
the practice of inducing help from 


other mills by questionable means. 

It has been said that 20 per cent 
of the labor is unemployed because 
of the moving from place to place. 
This may not be s0 today but we 
know the percentage is entirely tov 
high. 

This agitation is little less than a 
calamity and once begun like 
dropping a pebble into still water. 
the ripple will reach out and affec! 
all the mills and will just as surely 
rebound and affect you as that wa- 
ter will seek its level. This method 
is rulnous not only to the mills bu! 
to the employees as well, for they 
are out of work while this chang- 
ing 18 going on. 

If we superintendents and over. 
seers are not willing to get togethe: 


is 


and stop this practice, then th: 
higher officials should take som. 
means of handling it. Contentmen 


is that which we all strive for and | 
is the opposite to the results ob 
tained by the above mentioned ag: 
lations. A contented set of em 
ployees is the result of effort unolb 
structed. I mean by this, no ou! 
side influence is brought to bear |. 
interfere with this effort to stabi! 
ize and improve the relationship ex 
isting between employer and en. 
ployee. The success or failure «| 
this relationship depends large! 
upon you gentlemen represente 
here today. 

There are two intermittent pec. 
riods in our lives that we must low. 
to for complete satisfaction: the. 
are, when at work and when no 
at work. There welfare wor. 
and amusements that will take ca: 
of our people when not at work bu 
the greater part of our lives afte 
deducting time for sleep is at wor: 
We, therefore, should exert ov 
greatest efforts.towards making thi 
part of life pleasant. 

Good running work and a squa! 
deal is the basis of satisfaction. W 
might add to these, some one thin- 
and some aonther, but these are t): 
two things we must all deal wit! 
The first depends largely upon t) 
skillful manipulation of the stoc 
and the strength of the organizatio: 
The second depends upon you, you 
honesty. to yourself, to your en 
ployer and to the employees. 

Should we give more thought an 
time towards developing the- 
things and less time to some schen: 
in getting the other fellow’s he!) 
we will find much better condition- 
more satisfied help, a more home 
like life existing amongst the em 
ployees and a more cordial feelin: 
amongst the mill managements. 
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Spinning Travelers, Selection and Care of Them 


By P. A. Smith, Burlington, N, C. 


Mr. President and Gentleman of 
Southern Textile Association: 
This honorable body of men has 

grown to such august proportions 
that it is with no small feeling of 
trepidatiton that I rise before you to 
discuss and submit views on the 
subject, “Spinning Travelers, Selec- 
tion and Care of Same.” 

Now, as we all know, there are so 
many influe.ces bearing on the life 
and running of travelers that to go 
into it in all its details would be 
impossible at a meeting of this kind. 
So I shall confine myself as closely 
a) may be to the traveler, as I have 
seen them in use for a long number 
of years under strict methods and 
“slack” methods of handling. 

In selecting travelers for our use, 
it is well for us to study condition 
of our frames. We should not run 
“square point” and “round point” 
travelers on the same frames. If we 
have been using a round pointed 
traveler, we should continue to use 
if while on that class of yarns, or 
vice versa. We should also pay 
close attention to the “circle” of 
travelers. See that travelers fit the 
ring, if we have @ number one 
flange ring be sure you get a travel- 
er for a number one flange. As it 
is obvious to the informed, what 
the result would be to put a travel- 
er made for a number two flange on 
a number one flange ring. We 
should also take careful considera- 
tion of our spindle speed in select- 
ing travelers. It has been my ex- 
perience that where the spindle 
speed exceeds 8500 R. P. M we 
should, by all means, insist upon the 
narrow style of traveler, this narrow 


style of traveler was a happy 
thought on the part of traveler 
makers as it means the travelers 


were made less wide and the weight 
of the traveler maintained by add- 
ing to the thickness, this traveler 
being therefore not so wide pre- 
sents a smaller wearing surface to 
the ring. With the result of a 
longer life and smoother running 
work. Less wear of both traveler 
and rings. 


Just here, I wish to say the ring 
spinners have a good deal of thanks 
to render the traveler makers for 
their courteous way in aiding in the 
selection of the proper style of 
travelers for most any condition. It 
is up to the traveler users to state 
all their running conditions and the 
makers have always been found 
willing to give us the benefit of 
their wide and careful experimen- 
tations, and therefore insure our 
getting, a traveler best suited to our 
needs. From time to time, we have 
had before us on the market travy- 
elers of new designs and styles, but 
these, in the main, have only done 
good as a process of elimination, 
and I have found that even tho 
“Theory may be the forerunner of 
practice,’ we should be careful to 
learn just where to let theory stop 
and use a proven article. 


On the coarser numbers of yarns, 
say up to 12s, or 14s, I have always 
obtained the best results from a 
wide style of traveler with a square 


point, from 14s to 30s, good results 
have been had from a round point, 
after we pass No. 30s, our spindle 
speed gets pretty high and the nar- 
row style of traveler or a “Fast 
Speed Traveler” has given me most 
satisfactory results, as to the point 
on these finer numbers, there is so 
little material in the traveler a 
round point will present about as 
small wearing surface as a square 


point and as a rule, the square 
points are used. 
A good many years ago, it was 


more or less a custom to oil the ring 
on all kinds of travelers; this should 
not be allowed under any circum- 
stances on spinning. If your ring 
is rough and runs hard, take the 
ring out and polish it up, or replace 
it with a new one. On twisters, the 
finer numbers of yarn do not need 
grease if close attention is paid to 
the rings on the heavier yarns. such 
as used in automobile goods, say 23- 
in. on 4%-in. ring. I obtained good 
results from a 50-50 admixture of 
non-fluid and light engine oils ap- 
plied to the rings every time we 
creeled the frame, which was every 
twelve doffs. Where heavy yarns 
are run requiring a very heavy 
traveler, and one has to use grease, 
it should be borne in mind that it 1s 
just as esesntial to remove the old 
grease as it is to apply new grease, 
and the rings should be very care- 
fully wiped off with dry waste be- 
fore the fresh oils are put on, and 
the best method of applying oil to a 
ring is to saturate a small piece of 
soft waste and rub around inside 
the ring: this metthod insures a 
proper distribution of oil on all the 
ring surface and also conserves the 
oil on all the ring, while if the oil 
is put on in too great quantity when 
the machine is started, it will be al- 
most impossible to keep oil off the 
yarn—so much for that. 


I should like to call to your atten- 
tion for discussion, what I have 
found to be the best_method of dis- 
tributing travelers around promis- 
cuously on frame creels, waste boxes 
and work benches. Provide your- 
self a cabinet. just large enough to 
keep one or two boxes of each kine 
of travelers in use. This cabinet 
to be kept securely locked ana the 
overseer should carry the key and 
issue the travelers to the men under 
him. By this method, you can al- 
ways be sure the proper traveler is 
being used. Spinning frames are 
generally equipped with one or two 
traveler cups attached to the creel 
board; by careful watching, we can 
determine just about how many 
travelers a spinner will use in a 
day, then, when this has been ascer- 
tained, have the section men take 
a box, as issued by overseer and go 
to each traveler cup and put in jus! 
enough travelers to do that spinner 
for that day. The section men, 
when properly coached, can do this 
in a very few minutes each day; an 
interesting side light is to see why 
one set of ten sides will require 
more travelers than another set; 
the reason is generally found in the 
sweepings and the remedy is obvi- 


ous. Our traveler expense is a great 
deal like the mustard manufactur- 
er’s sources of profit, “Not from the 


amount of mustard eaten, but the 
amount left on the plate.” How 
many of us have seen a spinner take 
four or five travelers from the cup 
and use one, throwing the others on 
the floor. Having too many travel- 
ers in the cups aggravates this 
wastefulness. 


I shall not discuss the patented 
traveler containers that grind them 
out like a coffee mill. If a man 
wants them, he can buy them. Now, 
as to the periodical changing of 
travelers, the best method I find 
from several years’ experience is to 
have the doffers or a “cleaning 
hand” go with the section men and 
change two or three frames each 
day, so as to get over the job by 
the time the travelers need chang- 
ing again. It is a bad practice to 
change all the travelers on a sec- 
tion at once, first because when the 
travelers become badly worn just 
before 


time to change them you 
have a whole section of bad run- 
ning work, producing bad yarn; 


second, when the day comes around 
to change all the travelers, you 
happen to be short of help, you can’t 
get them changed and then you are 
in a worse fix than ever, while if 
you arrange to change two or three 
frames daily, it is a small job and 
no one dreads it and trys to shirk. 
I wish to state, also, that I never 
found it good practice to be dodg- 
ing about from one make of travel- 
ers to another. Test them out and 
find one that meets your require- 
ments and stick to them. I've seen 
more than one spinning room in bad 
condition from lack of attention to 
the travelers. 


The traveler invention is what 
made ring spinning possible and to 
this day, the traveler represents 50 
per cent of the reasons why your 
work runs good, or bad, and should 
be most carefully looked after, es- 
pecially when there are several 
kinds of travelers being used in one 
room. If the selection of travelers 
is allowed to be attended to by in- 
experienced men in the room, we 
can surely expect a bad condition to 
exist. I would no more allow a sec- 
tion man to pick out the travelers 
he wants to run, than I would al- 
low him to select the cotton we run. 
A very good practical method of as- 
certaining the length of time travel- 
ers will last on a frame is to change 
about three frames and start them 
together, keeping a careful record 
of the whole matiter. When you 
have run them 8 or 10 days, take 
off one frame and examine them 
carefully to see how much they are 
worn, continue to run the other two 
frames a few days and examine 
them; continue on a few days and 
examine the third frame, when you 
find 50 per cent of the travelers 
worn on che point, to where it 
chafes the yarn, then you should 
change them, otherwise you will be 
making bad yarn, and spinning run- 
ing badly. 


When travelers are being changed, 
the old ones should be picked off 
with a small hook, especially the 
coarse heavy ones, the common 
practice is to pound them off with 
a roving bobbin, this will “nick” the 
rings and may even knock the ring 
out of the proper adjustment. 
Where travelers are extremely light, 
they may be broken off in this man- 
ner, if done by a careful hand with- 
out any damage, but altogether, it 
is a bad practice. 

Now, in conclusion, did you ever 
figure the distance a traveler will 


cover during its short life? Autoe- 
mobile tire makers never fail to 
tell us how many miles we can run 


a tire, and it is interesting to know 
that a traveler will run over 5,000 
miles under average conditions. You 
‘an prove this by a simple calcula- 
tion and when we bear in mind thal 
a traveler is pulling a load severa! 
times its own weight, we will begin 
to fully appreciate the nicety of ad- 


justment required to obtain the 
best results. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. 
On His Way to Berlin. 
Restlessly the soldier paced the 


railway platform. 

The waiting citizen noted well the 
soldier’s impatience, and meanwhile 
discovered a purpose in his eye and 
manner. 

“You are on your way to France?’ 
he asked, approaching him. 

“No, [Tm on my way to Berlin,’ 
the soldier replied. A moment of 
silence passed. 

“What will be your fare to Ber- 
lin?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I don't 
know how long I will be making the 
trip. All that I know is that I'm go- 
ing to Berlin before I return.” 

‘T am going to pay your fare. Of 
course I know Uncle Sam looks after 
that now, but somebody must pay 
him and I'm the man. You may 
count on me, sir, to pay your ex- 
penses every step of the way, and I 
shall expect you to go well equip- 
ped, and lack for nothing. I.-sha!! 
begin meeting your expenses by 
buying War Savings Stamps—al! 
that the law will allow me to own— 
then I shall work and save and give 
that you man enter Berlin victor- 
jously- and return to us in peace and 
happiness. Here’s my word. God 
bless you all the way.” 

This spirit on the 
American soldier and citizen will 
win the war most triumphantly. 
When ‘every citizen at home is will- 
ing to pay the way of a soldier to 
Berlin and requests him to go well 
equipped, and lacking nothing, then 
will Old Glory snap and flutter as 
she advances over boundaries and 
barriers on the road to Berlin. 


part of the 


Vivian Cotton Mill, 


Cherryville, N. C. 
P. A. Carpenter...... Superintendent 
W. J. Friday..Day Carder and Spin. 
Geo. Hallman..Night Carder & Spin. 
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withthe ‘“Foxwell” Pneumatic Guider 
and Feeder. 


This automatic device gives undivided attention from 
whistle to whistle—works overtime without complaint or pay. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES: 


Bleaching Machines Mercerizing Ranges Soaping Machines Calenders (all kinds) 
Drying Machines Hydraulic Presses Tentering Machines Color Ketfles 
Singeing Machines Dyeing Machines Mangles (all kinds) Cell Drier 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


Providence Office, Turk’s Head Building PHILADELPHIA 


O labor is required for accurate feeding 
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Saw the Truth. 


The other day two gentlemen from 
and New York, whtd hold 
high positions in a great association 
of advertising agencies, were in the 
South and Look the OCCASION in slop 
and go through a large mill near 
Charlotte. 

For several hours the time was 
spent in visiting all departments of 
the mill and finally the trip of in- 
spection wound up in the Y. M. C. A. 
building of the mill, where there 
were facilities for all kinds. of 
wholesome sports and amusements. 

On leaving the place, one of the 
gentiemen who is secretary of an 
American association of advertising 
clubs, and whose travels and stud- 
ies have been extended, made the 
significant observation that this mill 
visit had had the eflect of com- 
pletely changing his poimt of view. 
“IT never dreamed that such a high 
class of people was to be found in 
a southern cotton mill as those seen 
today,” he said, and continuing he 
declared that formerly he had been 
looking east, now his viewporm! 
was duewest. He had heard through 
the years past of the unwholesome 
living conditions m the southerr 
cotton mill communities, and had 
heard many, many criticisms made 
of all phases of mill operations. 
With his own eyes he saw that the 
story had been miuspictured. He 
saw the truth and it was a revela- 
tion to him. He saw as fine a class 
of men and women at work as he 
could find in any line of empioymey 
anywhere in America. He found 
many policies in effect for the wel- 
fare of mill workers. He found the 
mili olfie@iais to be Kind And svinpe- 
thetic and considerate of their em- 
plovees’ needs, and he said that he 
would not have missed what he had 
seen on that morning for anything 
in the world. 

It has been so in many such cases. 
During the past decade or so there 
has been a studied campaign Lo Mis- 
represent mill conditions In the 
South, and the result is that a great 
many people have come to look 
upon the cotton mill village as about 
the most unhealthy, unwholesome 
place on the map.—Charlolte Ob- 
server. 


Child-Labor Law. 

The Supreme Court has declared 
unconstitutional the child-labor law 
of Congress which prevented boys 
and girls under 14 and 16 years of 
age from working in the mills. 
Judge Boyd so decided the matter 
and he is upheld by the court of last 
report. Now we get back to where 
we were and are subject only to 
ihe State labor law. This 1s a wise 
decision. That was an unjust law 
to the working people. [It worked 
hardships upon all and was enacted 
at the request of visionaries and 
those who sought to wreek our greal 
Southern mills. It is far better tor 
i6 years old to work at honest labor 
and learn a trade ‘and support a 
mother and dependents than it is Lo 
loaf the streets. We are elad that 
fhe men who made our constitution 
had the wisdom to foresee the 
rights and liberties of our people 
and that our judges know their duty 
and do it, as in this ease. Now since 
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the schools are quit let the boys and 
girls go to the mills as usual and let 
the silent looms begin to hum as of 
yore.—Shelby (N. C.) Highlander. 


Elizabeth City Cotton Mills. 
Elizabeth City, N. 
June 18, 1918. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Sir: 

We congratulate you and the ex- 
ecutive committee upon your good 
work and the suecessful results in 
testing the Keating Law. Eternal 
Vigilance is the price of hberty and 
it will be necessary to keep up the 
fight. 

The Chautauqua is with us this 
week and we find that il is being 
used as a vehicle for a propaganda 
to accomplish the same result as 
sought. by the Kealing Law. They 
have Dr. LOVejJOV on their program. 

Yours very truly, 
Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, 
Per J. G. Gregory, 
Sec. and Treas. 


Eatonton Cotton Mills. 
Eatonton, Ga., June 18, 1918. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Sir: 

Well done. I noticed closely all 
you did in bringing about the de- 
feat of the Keating Child Labor 
Law, and am frank to say to you l 
had thought it was a very big Job 
and so it was. But with the Dagen- 
hart case I felt you had a good test. 
So I did all I could to help and am 
more than proud of your success, 
Mill Operatives as well as officials 
are due you a lasting gratitude 

Success to you. I am, 

Yours, 
C. BE. Stratford. 


Active Movement in Tarts. 

Young Tommy returned from 
school in tears and nursing a black 
eve, 

“Pll pay Billy Dobbs off for this in 
the morning!” he wailed to his 
mother. 

“No, no,” she said. “You must re- 
turn good for evil. Tll make you a 
nice jam tart, and you must take il 
to Billy and say: ‘Mother says I 
must return good for evil, so here’s 
a tart for you.” 

Tommy demurred, but finally con- 
sented. The next evening he re- 
turned in a worse plight and sobbed: 

“T gave Billy the tart and told him 
what you said, and then he blacked 
my other eve, and says youre to 
send him another tart tomorrow.” 


Glonola Cotton Mills. 


Eufaula, Ala. 


O. F. Superintendent 
James Oates....Carder and Spinner 
J. B. Clark.. Weaver and Cloth Room 
Allen Corbett...... Master Mechanic 


Fountain Cotton Mills. 


Tarboro, N. C. 


T. W. Harvéey...... Superintendent 
FOO is Carder 


Spanish Import Duty on Cotton and 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


Recent royal orders suspend pro- 
visionally the exportation of cot- 
ton yarns from Spain... This meas- 
ure is taken on account of reduced 
stocks of raw material. Imports of 
raw cotton and manufactures there- 
of will be subject to import duty as 
follows: (1) American cotton as a 
basis, 0.50 peseta per kilo; (2) 
Egyptian cotton, 25 per cent over 


basis, or. 0.62. ~er kilo: (3) India and 


similar colte * 25 per cent below 
basis of 0.375 peseta per kilo; (4) 
cotton manufactures, 20 per cent 
over Egyptian cotton rate or 0.75 
per kilo. (Kilo, 2,2046 pounds; pesta, 
par value, $0,193. 

Import licénses are required for 
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all cotton manufactures.—-Commer- 
cial Reports. 


Showing Favoritism. 
Editor: 
I would like for some one whro has 
judgment to reply. to this question: 
Why do some superintendents 
and overseerss show more kindness 
towards others who hold the same 
positions and are giving just as 
good service? I have often wonder- 
ed why it was. R. B. K. 
Carolina Cotton Mill, 
Maiden, N. C. 
W.-L. Heffner, Jr... .Superintiendent 


George Rogers........ Night Spinner 


TAPE 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 
demonstrated that they have no superior. 


D RIVES Barber Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


LOOM-LUBRIK 


60 Years in Business 


TWISTER RING GREASE 
MICO GREASE SIZE 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 


Disinfectants, Apron Oil, Greases, etc. 


NON-FLUID OIL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Acid Colors 
Direct Colors 
Basic Colors 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Im orters, Exporters and 
Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


SULPHUR COLORS 


Hosiery Softener 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, ete., for Weighting, 
Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


Southern Representative: 
R. T. GRANT, 198 West Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Turkey Red Oil 
U. C. Tallow, 98% fats 
U.S. Special Size 


CARRIE 


AIR CONDITIONING 
o 
DRYING EQUIPMENT 


BOSTON 


Keeps This Weave Room Uniformly 
Cool and Moist all the Year Round 


(arrier Fngineering ©rporation 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA 


When hot weather makes 


life in the weaving and 
winking rooms almost wun- 
endurabic and workers be- 

me listless and production 
ws, the mill equipped with 
CARRIER’S SYSTEM of 
temperature and humidity 
ontrol can be kept running 
without loss of efiicienc) 
Sand with operatives able to 
= do a full day’s work iw spite 
of the heat outside 


CARRIER SYSTEMS 
are adaptable to textiic 
milis everywhere, Let wus 
figure on inetallations that 
will make you independent 
Of the weather, 


BUFFALO GHICAGO 
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How much labor are you using to clean Filling Bobbins? 


Why not save from half to two-thirds’ 


Lets hear from you NOW. The old method is too costly 
and if YOU can't use the surplus. labor 


OTHERS CAN 
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The “Utsman” Quill Cleauing Machine 


WRITE US TO-DAY 


The Terrell Machine Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


4 


E. S. PLAYER, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. = 
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It affords me a great deal of 
pleasure to have the privilege of 
reading a paper before this associ- 
ation. I don't feel able to give you 
a very interesting paper, for I am 
a very poor speaker and | wish I 
was able to put together all the im- 
portant points on carding and give 
them to you in a way that would 
be beneficial, for I believe this is 
the most important subject in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. 

I have, from my first experience 
in the mill believed that carding 
was the most important department 
in the mill, and the farther I go in 
the mill business the more | am 
convineed that I am right in believ- 
ing this, 

As I said I feel my inability to 
give you an interesting paper, but 
having been honored. with the re- 
quest from the committee to read 
a paper on the subject of “Manage- 
ment of Card Rooms” I shall try 
and give you a few of my ideas on 
this important subject. 

The opening and mixing of cotton 
is a subject that we have read and 
reard a great deal about, and all 
agree that if is very important to 
have the stock properly mixed, and 
yet I have not been able to see 
where we have improved very much 
on this point, one reason I believe 
is that we have failed to begin at 
the right place to improve our mix- 
ing. 

The mills buy their cotton from 
wagons, or have it shipped in from 
different parts of the country, and 
of course in this way we get quite a 
varied grade of cotton, all dumped 
in the warehouse together and when 
we get to work this cotton we get il 
as we come to it, 80 you See al once 
we have one day one grade and the 
next another grade, and | believe 
all will agree with me that we can- 
not have even running work with 
a different stock to run daily. 

My idea is, that we have an ex- 
pert cotton grader to grade every 
bale of cotton and tag it with the 
grade on it, and have it placed in 
the warehouse in such a way that 
we can get it by numbers, and in 
this way have the same grade every 


By A. P. Griggs, Camden, S. 


day. Now, I believe this plan could 
be worked out so that it would be a 
paving investment, and then the 
carder wouldn't have to be “jacked 
up” so often about letting his num- 
hers gel away from him, and caus- 
ing the spinning to go to pieces. 
Now I know from experience that 
often the carder is doing all he can 
fo keep his numbers right, and still 
they get away from him. You men 
know I am right when I say the 
carder is blamed nearly always, for 
bad running work, so let’s give him 
good cotton in a uniform grade and 
require him to turn out even roving. 

I realize that the biggest thing in 
the minds of the public now is the 
war, and what-.can I do to help win 
the war, and I believe thal the tex- 
tile industtry is going to offer big 
opportunities to men of ability after 
the war, as we are going to have 
fo meet competition in a different 
way to what we have had hereto- 
fore, and the man who can really do 
things will be in demand as never 
before. 


Of course the picking, carding, 
drawing and fly frames all have 
their important technical points, 
and I belheve that we all ought to 
improve ourselves all we can along 
this line. 


We come to the card, I shall men- 
tion a few things aboul tthis ma- 
chine. I shall take up the card 
for the reason I believe it has been 
neglected, and is still neglected in 
most mills. The card is one of the 
most important machimes we have 
in the mill, and vet we let the card 
go and never think of having i 
overhauled until it gets to the point 
that it will not run longer. The 
clothing must give completely out 
before we go to the expense of re- 
clothing and we spend just as little 
as we possibly can get out on. I 
believe this is a mistake. The card 
should be overhauled just as often 
as the spinning, and most of the 
mills have their spinning overhaul- 
ed once every year, while some mills 
will let their cards go six or eight 
years, and the carder will get a 
frown from the superintendent 
when he asks him to have his cards 
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A. F. Briggs 
Camden, 8. C. 


overhauled when he tells him that 
he just simply cannot give him good 
work any longer without it. Now 
I'm not saying this to give the card- 
er an excuse for not having his 
work as it should be, but that we 
might wake up to the fact of the 
importance of keeping our cards in 
good shape. 

The card is one machine that we 
will not learn all about in a few 
days and how to make it do the 
work it should do takes experience 
and judgement, yet we pick up any 
one that can change rollers, call 
him a card grinder, an@> @ur 
cards go under his supervision, of 
course we have bad running work 
when these conditions exist. 

We should get the very best men 
we have for grinders, then go over 
the cards often with him, and im- 
press the importance of watching 
every card, and keeping it ground 
and set up properly. There is no 
use of going into details as to the 
setting of a card, we all know how 
cards ought to be set for different 
numbers or different stock, the 
thing that most of us need to know, 


is that our cards are set as we give 
orders for them to be set. Card 
grinders need to be kept up with 
daily; and if I can impress this one 
thought on you to watch your ecard 
grinders | have done more good 
than to give you. every § detai! 
throughout the card room, in a gen- 
eral way. 

The card covers a broad field and 
I wish we had time to go into the 
importance of the card, and discuss 
if more fully, but we haven't at this 
time. 

The management of the labor 
problem is puzzling most of us now 
or al least it is so with me, I'm try- 
ing to adjust myself to met any con- 
ditions that may arise, in the han- 
diing of help problem. 

I'm glad that it’s been my privi- 
lege to meet here, and exchange ex- 
periences with other men, I feel tha’ 
I'm better prepared to go back hom: 
and meet conditions as they com: 
up daily, I have been benefited b, 
hearing others tell of their trouble- 
and how they got over them. 


Cardroom Overseer Hurt in Aut: 
Accident. 


Greenville, S. C—W. M. Patter- 
son, overseer of the cardroom a’ 
Brandon Mill of this place, wa- 
probably fatally injured, and sev. 
eral others received injuries whe: 
an automobile in which they wer: 
riding plunged over a hundred fou: 
embankment on the Greenville-Hen. 
dersonville road about 20 = mile- 
above the city. The wounded wer 
brought to the city hospital her: 
The car swerved too near the edge 
of the road in passing another ca: 
and went over the side, pinning th 
four occupants under it in its fa! 


Drayton Mills. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
H. F. Moody......... Superintende: 
J. R. Federtine, Jr.......... Spinne 
L. E. Bagwell...... Master Mechan: 


J. Montgomery....Outside Oversee 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


A pure tallow scientifically rendered soluble. 


; A superior product to natural tallow. 
and will not decompose or turn rancid. 


Special Products Works 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


It will flow at ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 
Will not impart a ‘‘sour’’ or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as will naturally beef tallow. 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. = 
ATLANTA | 
BIRMINGHAM 
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“Duplex” Steel Loom Harness 


speaks for itself through 
the words of 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS— 


We also make drop wires, udekel-plated and plain finish, and loom harness for 
every fabric in cottons, silks, woolens, wire-cloth, etc. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Company 


Creenville Philadelphia 


Southern Office: 
111 Washington Street 


Providence 


Greenville, S.C. 


HAMPTON SMITH, Southern Manager 


ALEK LONG sno Treasurer 


ARCADE COTTON MILLS 


Je. 


Rock Hur.S.c. 4prii 5, 1918. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

We herewith confire our order given to your 
representative for 175 sets of loom harness for our new 
duck looms at the Baldwin Cotton Mills. 

[t gay be interesting to you to know that it 
was four years ago we ordered your “Duplex” Fiat Steel 
Harness for full equipment of the looms at the Aragon 
Cotton Mills and that this same harness has been running 
constantly ever since on GOX80 print cloths without change. 

After running the same about two years at 
this plant, we were so pleased with results that we equipped 
the looms at the Areade Cotton Mills, then later on those 
of the Baldwin Cotton Mills, and still more recently 
have ordered some for the Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. 

Judging from the experience and results 
obtained with your harness at these different plants, we 
are pleased to say that we believe its principal serits 
are, ist, Less cloth seconds: 2nd, Long life of the herness: 
Srd, Changing to any cloth constructions, which can be 
done in gany cases without ever re-drawing the harness. 


Yours very truly, 


(A. 


END VIEW BI-LATERAL HOSE FLATTENED 


The Bi-Lateral construction absolutely prevents 
pin holes in the lining, 


The rubber will never crack or leak, no matter 
how old the hose may be; it will last equal to 
the jacket. 


Bi-Lateral construction makes It the one hose 
for motor apparatus. 


The most flexible hose constructed; more can be 
carried in a limited space. 


We accomplish by 
a simple mechanical 
construction what 


hose manufacturers 


have ried for forty 
years to secure by 
compound: ¢ rubber 
and failed. 


FIRE Hose Company 


The Right Way The Wrong Way. 


End view of hose of old construction fiat. 
tened which soon ruins the rubber lining at 
the point of fold, by causing the rubber to 
crease and crack, before the hose is one- 


third worn out. 


“Our Products Carry a Six Year Guaranty Against Leaks” 
BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 


General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factory, AKRON, OHIO. 


Address all Inquiries to 


EXCLUSIVE SOUTHERN 


L. T. McDONNELL SALES CO., Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 


AGENTS 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “HOW TO JUDGE FIRE HOSE.” 
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Letter to Congressman. 


This letter has been sent to every 

congressman and senator: 
June 24, 1918. 
Congressman 
Washington, D. 
Dear Sir: 

No industry in the United States 
has been subject to such gross mis- 
representation as the cotton mills 
of the South. 

Our mills have been held up to 
public view as slave driving insti- 
tutions which were grinding out the 
lives of young children = through 
overwork which was performed un- 
der horrible conditions. 

Feeling that you would be inter- 
ested in knowing the truth about 
conditions and labor regulations in 
this great industry we enclose a 
statement of the labor laws of each 
Southern State and you will note 
that all prohibit the employment of 
children under 14 years of age with 
the exeeption of North Carolina and 
Mississippi we feel reasonably sure 
that North Carolina will adopt a 
higher age limit at the meeting of 
her legislature in January, 1919. 

We also enclose statement from 
U. 8. Department of Labor showing 
the progress of labor laws in 1917 
and which indicates that the States 
have not been lax about advancing 
their restrictions. 

We are also sending you under 
separate cover copy of the “Health 
and Happiness Number” of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, which 
shows many photographs of South- 
ern cotton mills and their surround- 
ings. 

We earnestly request that you de- 
vote a few minutes to an examina- 
tion of that issue in order to in- 
form yourself relative to conditions 
in our mills. 

Yours very truly, 
David Clark, Editor. 
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Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of Mines. 
Washington, June 18,1918. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
My Dear Sirs: 

In accordance with your request 
I have pleasure in sending you un- 
der separate cover a copy of Bul- 
letin 135, “Combustion of Coal and 
Design of Furnaces.” 

I am also sending you a selection 
of other publications of the Bureau 
of Mines on the subject of economy 
in the use of fuels, together with a 
flag poster addressed “To the Fire- 
man,” and urging the utmost ecare- 
fulness in the use of coal. I hope 
that this literature may be of in- 
terest. 

The bureau will be very glad for 
you to announce in your columns 
that copies of available reports 
along this line will be sent free to 
interested persons who may apply 
to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines. Very truly yours, 

F. J. Bailey, 
Chief Clerk. 

Editorial Note.—The Bulletin 
thinks “Combustion of Coal and 
Design of Furnaces” should be in 
the office of every cotton mill. 

Eastman Cotton Mills, 
Eastman, Ga. 


Carder 
EK. Z. Brantley..... Master Mechanic 


Saxon Mills. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


M. R. Macomson....Superintendent 
W. A. Wofford......... Cloth Room 
Lee Walden...... Master Mechanic 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed blank 


and send it to us. 


Master Mechanic 
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VOGEL 


(PATENTED) 


Frost Proof Closets 


Quarter of a Million giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme. 
The most durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim bowls. 


‘Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hard wood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will not 


break. 


Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“IN COMB BOXES—ONE FILLING OF 


cams, 


just now. 


ing samples 


Lasts Six to Eight Weeks—Fluid Oil One Week 


This cuts down the work of oiling and saves lubricant. NON- 
FLUID OIL also prevents heating of card boxes and reduces wear on 


NON-FLUID OIL does not drip or spatter on to card clothing 
making it last one-third longer—and card clothing is pretty expensive 


Prove it for yourself—write for test- 
and descriptive matter. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 
Lewis W. Thomason, District Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U. 8S. Patent No. 861,397 


Serial No. 367,303 


A valuable and well known product. 


In Dyeing cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with britiiancy. 


In Finishing it imparts the much appreciated 


‘*glovey’’ feel. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


Passaic, N. J. 


i | 
i 
TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 
UNITED STATES - PATENT OFFICE 
¥ 


June 27, 1918. 


Thursday, 


Mill men can help win the war by 
not getting weak-kneed and letting 
their jobs scare them to death. 

Cotton goods are just as necessary 
to the winning of the war as the 
other essentials. 

There is nothing but a cotton mill 
that will make cloth, therefore, the 
mills must run to at least produce 
the requirements of the government, 
and to furnish the necessary cloth- 
ing for the people. 

If there was anything which could 
make cloth except a cotton mill, we 
might think of the mills closing 
down. 

Yes, | know many of our best op- 
eratives are being drafted, but our 
worst shortage is caused by so 
many people leaving the mills to 
take other kinds of work while the 

wages are so high. 

And our greatest loss of produc- 


tion has been caused by the drop- 
ping down of discipline. There is 
where we have lost the most 
pounds. 


If we overseers and superintend- 
ents would only stop to reason a bif 
we could see the utter fallacy of 
thinking that we can hold operatives 
by letting them do as they please. 

Let me make one little illustra- 
tion: 

All weavers or frame hands or 
any other class of piece help know 
that the more cuts of cloth or hanks 
of roving they get the more money 
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By F. Gordon Cobb, before Southern Textile Association 


they will make. All right, then. 
Suppose we take the overseer and 
second hands out of a certain weave 
room and tell the help, “Go to -it 
now, boys,” and make all the money 
you want to. What would the re- 
sults be? In a few days you could 
see a little bunch standing out by 
the gate smoking,—another bunch 
standing at the water-sink exchang- 
ing the news—and about half of 
them coming in from 10 minutes to 
one hour after starting time. The 
production would rapidly decrease. 
The weavers’ pay would of course 
decrease accordingly, until in a few 
weeks they would begin to quit and 
go to some neighboring mill where 


they “are made to work.” 

Can that be possible? That a 
fairly intelligent person must be 
made to make money for himself. 
Yes, every overseer and superin- 
tendent in this house knows if is a 
fact; then, why in common sense, 


are we doing the very thing we know 
is not for our -bhest interest and not 
for the best interest of the opera- 
tive. 

If we do not make him run his 
work he will quit and go to a mill 
where he is made to run it, because 
he can make so much more money 
where he is made to work and no 
operative likes a mill where there 
is no system or discipline. 

If we continue to let discipline go 
to the dogs our production will cer- 


tainly go along with it. 

To help win the war we must ge! 
more out of each operative instead 
of less. I do not necessarily mean 
lo make an operative work. harder 
or more hours, but find ways and 
devise means whereby one experi- 
enced operative can do the part of 
the work which requires experience 
and let green help do that part of 
his work which does not require ex- 
perience; thereby getting more ma- 
chinery run with the same opera- 
tives. One instance easily cited is 
the use of battery hands, which en- 
ables a weaver to run practically 
double the number of looms. Clean- 
ers in spinning room which enables 
spinners to attend more sides. 

We can best help win the war by 
doing our bit in the line of work 
we are experienced in: most every 
person thinks they can do something 
else better. Just like we all think 
the other fellow has the best job, 
because we see the good side of his 
job and the bad side of our 


Let's show the world we can meet 
a crisis—that we can hold up the 


cloth and yarn producing world to 
where our boys “Over There” or 
our people over here cannot say the 
cotton mill sueperintendents and 
overseers are a bunch of weak- 
kneed men and when a time came 
which took men to manage, they fell 
down. 

This reminds me of a little story 


How Can Mill Men Help Winthe War 


| heard aboul Daniel and the hons’ 
den: A crowd of men were stand- 
ing around the postoffice in a small 
town waiting for the mail to open, 
when one asked why it was 
that the hons did not eat Daniel 
when he was cast into the den. 
One old farmer says, “Till tell you. 
It was because he was made out of 
the right kind of stuff.” Daniel was 
all backbone and erit, that was nol 
good food for lions. : 

Just one more thought and I'm 
through. A display of patriotism is 
not worth a penny unless we back 
it up with action. We can't do our 
bit to help win the war if we con- 
tinue to fight each other 

History teaches us thal 
can stand alone 

No individual can stand alone 

No cotton mill can stand alone 

The S. T. A. was organized so that 
we might stand together. The men 
who conceived the idea had visions 
of an organization of superintend- 
ents and overseers which would 
represent the solid South. 

Our employers saw the possibili- 
ties of the S. T. A. becoming a great 
factor in the textile industry and 
they have gladly come to our finan- 
cial aid: not only in sending their 
men to the meetings, but in many 
other ways our secretary can ex- 
plain to you 

Therefore, let 

Lontinued on 


no nation 


us not lose sight of 
page. 


KHAKI 


The Popular Sulphur Brown 


SULPHUR YELLOW 
SULPHUR GREEN 


ALSO HEAVY CHEMICALS 
We can match any shade of Sulphur Khaki for Government use 


THE PARSONS-BARR COMPANY 


SULPHUR 


210 Latta Arcade Building 


eeOrre, N. C. 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents for 


Federal Dyestuff and Chemical Corporation 
KINGSPORT, 


TENNESSEE 


SULPHUR BLUE 


BROWNS 


| 
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James M. Whitehead. 


On May the 2ist, 1918, 
angel entered the home of James 
M. Whiteheadfi at Ramseur, and 
claimed the husband and father of 
that home. Mr. Whitehead was 
born here in Ramseur, N. C., in the 
year 1856 and lived here all his life. 
At an early age he went to work in 
the cotton mills here, then known 
as the Deep River Manufacturing 
Company. In the year 1879 the pres- 
ent managers purchased the mill 
named it the Columbia Manufactur- 
ing Company. They found “Sweet” 
Whitehead, as he was commonly 
known, working in the mills and for 
39 years there has not been a single 
day that Mr. Whitehead’s name has 
not been on the payroll. Step by 
step he filled each position from 
doffer boy to that of superintendent. 
About four years ago he resigned 
the position as superintendent of 
this mill, but for his loyal and un- 
tiring faithfulness to the company, 
his name was continued on the pay 
roll, and put him in the position as 
time-keeper, which place he held 
until the time of his death. Some 
18 months ago he was stricken with 
that dreaded bright’s disease, which 
kept him in a lingering condition 
until death relieved him. 

He is survived by the following 
children: Mr. Charles G. and Dewey 
Whitehead, of Ramseur, and Mr. J. 
T. Whitehead of Norfolk, Va., Mrs. 
A. H. Thomas and Miss Jess White- 
head of Ramseur, N. C. He was a 
member of the Baptist church, from 
which place the funeral was con- 
ducted on May 22 by Revs. Riven- 
bark and White. 

At an early age; in fact, I am told 
that on the day he became 21 years 
old, he made application to the Ma- 
sons for membership, was accepted 
and made one of the most loyal and 
faithful members, and was buried 
with Masonic honors in the presence 
of a large gathering of friends and 
relatives. The pallbearers were the 
following Masons: W. C. York of 
Sanford, N. C., E. W. Edwards, I. F. 
Craven, W. O. Forrester, W. T. Fou- 
shee and W. M. Elliott, of Ramseur. 

A Friend. 


the death 


A German Substitute For Jute. 


There has been much discussion 
in the German press during recent 
weeks concerning a wood-pulp fiber 
named “cellulon,’ for which large 
claims are made as an efficient sub- 
stitute for jute, cotton, and other 
fibers. Swiss spinners and weavers 
are kneely watching the develop- 
ments of this texttile substitute and 
already regard it as of considerable 
importance. The British consul 
general at Zurich, who has seen a 
sample of the cloth made from cel- 
lulon, describes it as extremely 
strong, altthough it is made direct- 
ly from wood pulp. 

It. is not easy to reconcile the var- 
ious descriptions of the process of 
manufacturing cellulon from pulp, 
and it may be that more than one 
method is employed. It appears to 
be certain that the fiber is not made 
by spinning long strips of paper run 
off reels through water in the man- 
ner in which German paper textile 
substitutes have made familiar. The 
accounts agree in describing the 
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process, or processes, as a direct 
manufacture from wood pulp. The 
British consul general states that 
the method employed is on the same 
general lines as artificial silk man- 
ufacture; that is, by squeezing pulp 
under high pressure through small 
holes in plates. He is familiar with 
the artificial silk works at Krefeld 
and considers that the methods em- 
ployed there are adapted to making 
cellulon. 

On the other hand, the Munchener 
Neueste Nachrichten gives some de- 
tails of two process: One, the in- 
vention of an enginener named 
Scherback, and the other the re- 
vival of a discovery made 25 years 
ago by Gustav Turk. In the Turk 
process, according to the Munich 
journal, the cellulose pulp is con- 
ducted over drums, the surface of 
which is divided into parallels cor- 
responding to the number of the 
yarn to be prodtced. The roving, 
which consists of a solid mass of 
cellulose, is taken from the drum by 
means of a special apparatus and 
then twisted (i. e. finished or twin- 
ed) on spinning machines. 

In the Scherback process, cellu- 
lose is added to cotton waste or woo! 
in the ordinary mixed-spinning pro- 
cess The somewhat longer fibers 
of the cotton or wool bind together 
the shorter cellulose fibers, and 
thus a yarn is produced similar to 
cotton or woolen yarn. 

It will be observed that these 
processes materially differ from one 
another and from the method of 
manufacture—similar to that of 
artificial silk—which is described by 
the British consul general at Zu- 
rich. They agree, however, in one 
respect—that cellulon is made from 
wood pulp which has not been pre- 
viously cenverted into paper—Com- 
merce Reports. 


Valuable North Carolina Invention. 


Application has just been made to 
the U. 8S. Patent Office for letters 
patent for a yardage register for 
cloth folding and measuring ma- 
chines by Robert J. Dellinger of 
Cherryville, N. C. This machine has 
been thoroughly tested by several 
months’ usage in several large cot- 
ton mills and virtually takes the 
place of a man in the cloth room, 
besires completely doing away with 
shortages in count and clear losses 
to the mills by overages caused by 
failure to correctly count the yard- 
age when depending upon the frail- 
ty of a human being as is now done 
throughout the country. 

A company composed of Robert 
J. Dellinger, David P. Dellinger and 
M. Logan Craft will manufacture 
and market the machine. The lat- 
ter named gentlemen each having 
acquired an equal interest in the 
invention with the inventor. 


Greenwood Cotton Mills, 


Greenwood, 8S. C. 


Superintendent 
W. A. McKee...... Master Mechanic 
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Now that you have decided on a woven steel fence for pr: 
tecting your factory, which fence will you choose to prote: 
your investment 


Naturally the one of greatest structural strength. That is 


ANCHOR POST FENGE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


For one reason because the drive anchorage is an exclusive feature 
Anchor Post Fences. The post is driven into the ground and then held riz: 
ly erect by two steel stakes driven diagonally through slots clamped to | 
sides of the post. Frost and thaw will not disturb it’ or throw it out of li: 


The first Anchor Posts erected over twenty years 
ago still stand as a testimonial of their great 
structural strength and durability. Our Catalog 
describes in detail our complete line and srvice 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


ATLANTA OFFICE: EMPIRE BUILDING 
General Offices—167 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD 
79 Milk Street Real Estate Trust Bidg. 902 Main St. 
CLEVELAND 


Guardian Bidg. 
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Rall DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRI ES. fal 


NELATIO’ 


The Production Indigo 


The first achievement to mark the entrance of EF. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company into the dyestuffs industry 1s 
the production on a very large scale of Sy nthetic Indigo. The 
difficulty of this undertaking from a chemical and technical 
point of view and the importance of it from a commercial and 
industrial standpoint are too well known to be emphasized 
here. 


The manufacture of Indigo from coal tar to the finished 
product marks the beginning of the production of fast colors 
in the United States and hence a new epoch in the Chemical 
Industry of this country. It will soon be followed in a_pro- 
gressive way by the synthesis of other and most difficult and 
valuable dye intermediates and dyestuffs in order to insure 
fully the independence of the United States from foreign 


& I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Established 1802 
Dyestuff Sales Department 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The: Du Industries are: 
The ‘Aslington Works, 725 Broadway, New York 
Ivory Py-ra-lin all Challenge Collars 
Harrison Wotks, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 


mit Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware 
Dyes and Dye Bases 


. du P le, & Co, Delaware’ 
ses 
Du Pont Ch ea! Works, ‘New y 
Coal Tar Chemit 


Du Pont Company, Wi 
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Vast Saving of Coal Can Be 
Accomplished. 


Ten to twenty per cent—that is, 
from twenty-five to fifty million 
tons of coal per year—can be saved 
by the correct operation of steam 
power plants, using their present 
equipment,in the industries, in of- 
fice buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses, etc. 

It is considered most important 
that all existing fuel-conservation 
committees, committees of cham- 
bers of commerce and national de- 
fense, manufacturers’ associations, 
and other bodies be continued in 
full force, and that the work of 
such organizations be consolidated 
with the national program, which 
comprises certain fundamentals, as 
follows: 

{. Personal inspection of every 
power plant in the country. 

2. Classification and rating of 
every power plant, based upon the 
thoroughness with which the owner 
of said plant conforms to recom- 
mendations. 

3. Responsibility 
plants will fall 


of rating the 
upon an engineer 
in each district, the rating to be 
based upon reports of imspectors, 
who will not express opinions, but 
will. collect definite information. 
The state fuel administrator, in his 
judgment, may entirely or partially 
shut off the consumption of coal to 
any needlessly wasteful plant in 
his territory. 

4. Inspectors are to be furnished 
from one or more of the following 


sources: (a) Inspectors of the 
steam-boiler insurance companies; 
(b) State factory inspectors; (c) 


engineering students from technical 
colleges; (d) volunteers. 

The ratings will be based upon 
recorded answers to questions, each 
of which will be given a value de- 
pending upon its relative impor- 
tance to the other questions. De- 
pending upon the efficiency of 
methods in use in any plant, it may 
be rated in class 1, 2, 3, r 4. 

Savings Figured on Present Equip- 
ment. 

The ratings will be based upon 
existing equipment. The difficulty, 
delay, and expense involved in the 
installation at this time of improved 
power equipment is fully recogniz- 
ed, but. experience has proved’ that 
10 to 20 per cent of fuel now used 
in power plants can be saved by 
improvements in operation alone. 
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In advance of the first inspection 
a questionnaire will be sent to every 
power plant in each district, with 
nolice to the owner that within 60 
or 90 days his plant will be inspect- 
ed personally and the questionnaire 
will be checked up by the inspector 
upon his visit. This action will tend 
to prepare the minds of plant own- 
ers for what will fellow. It will 
operate to induce proper care in 
furnishing information and will alse 
tend to produce a desire to improve 
their plants, if necessary, so shat 
they may be rated in a high class by 
the time the inspetcor calls. 

It is recommended that a board 
of competent engineers be attached 
to the conservation committee in 
each State; also a corps of lecturers 
to arouse public interest and dis- 
seminate engineering information. 

The fuel administration has pre- 
pared a 50-minute film of moving 
pictures showing good and bad op- 
eration in the steam-boiler plant, 
methods of testing boilers, fuels, ete. 
These pictures will be available for 
each State in connection with its 
educational propaganda. 

The administration is also pre- 


‘paring a series of official bulletins 


on engineering phases of steam and 
fuel economics. Some of these are 
now ready for printing. They will 
include: 

i. Boiler and Furnace Testing. 

2. Flue Gas Analysis. 

3. Saving Steam in Heating Sys- 
tems. 

4. Boiler-Room Accounting Sys- 
tems. 

5. Saving Steam and Fuel in In- 
dustrial Plants. 

6. Burning Fine Sizes of Anthra- 
cite. 

7. Boiler Water Treatment. 

8. Oil Burning. 

9. Stoker Operation. 

In addition to this service, a list 
of competent engineers has been 
prepared in Washington for each 
State and is available for use of 
each local administration. As the 
work develops, still further con- 
structve assistance is contemplated 
for helping owners to bring their 
plants up to a high plane of eco- 
nomic operation. 


Coal Tar Census. 


The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion announces the completion of 
its census of coal-tar products for 
i917. This group of products in- 


cludes not only the coal-tar dyes 
and the crude and intermediate ma- 
terials required for their manufac- 
ture, but also all of the medicinal 
and photographic chemicals, explo- 
sives, synthetic resins, synthetic 
perfume materials, and flavors 
which have a total valine of $68,- 
ooal-tar products. There were pro- 
duced in the United States (not in- 
clusive of explosives and synthetic 
phenolic resins) 54,367,994 pounds 
of dyes and other finished products, 
which have a total valeu of $68,- 
711,228. The production of the ma- 
terials known as_ intermediates 
amounted to 322,650,531 pounds, 
with a value of $106,942,918. 

The annual production was re- 
ported for the following groups of 
products made in whole or in part 
from materials derived from coal 
tar: 45,977,246 pounds of dyes val- 
ued at $57,796,027; 5,092,558 pounds 
of color lakes valued at $2,764,064; 
2,236,161 pounds of medicinal chem- 
valued at $65,560.237; 779,416 
pounds of flavors valued at $1,862,- 
456; 263,068 pounds of photographic 
chemicals valued at $602,281; and 
19,545 pounds of perfume materials 
valued at $125,960. 

There were 81 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of coal- 
tar dyes in 1917 and their produc- 
tion during that year was practi- 
cally identical with the amounts an- 
nually imported before the war. 
The imports for the fiscal year 1914 
amounted to 465,840,866 pounds and 
the production in the United States 
in 1917 was 45,977,246 pounds. How- 
ever, an analysis of this total re- 
veals that the domestic production, 
though equal in quantity to the pre- 
ceding imports, differs in the rela- 
tive amounts of the various classes 
of dyes. Only a small production 
was reported for indigo, and the 
alizarin and vat dyes derived from 
anthracene and carbazol,—classes of 
dyes which include some of the best 
and fastest colors known to the 
textile trade. The United States 
produced only 2,166,887 pounds of 
these dyes in 1917; and the elimina- 
tion of 1,876,787 pounds of extract 
made from imported indigo, reduces 
the output of these dyes to less 
than three per cent of the pre-war 
imports. Dyes of this class are 
dutiable at 30 per cent in the tariff 
act of 1016. The lack of develop- 
ment..in the manufacture of these 
dyes promises to be rem- 

ied to a considerable extent in 
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1918, for a number of firms have 
begun their manufacture and a large 
increase in production can clearly 
be foreseen. 


In the classes of dyes which if 
imported would be dutiable at 30 
per cent plus five cents a pound, the 
American manufacturers have 
shown remarkable progress, pro- 
ducing 43,810,359 pounds at a total 
value of $57,639,990. That this rep- 
resents something of an excess over 
the American needs is evidenced by 
the fact that during the fiscal year 
1917 .Ameérican-made dyes to the 
value of $41,909,287 were exported 
to other countries. Thus the ex- 
ports exceeded the pre-war imports 
in total value although not in ton- 
nage nor in the variety of the dyes. 

The development of the manufac- 
ture of intermediates is equally 
marked, for before the war almost 
all of these necessary materials 
were imported from Germany. The 
Tariff Commission finds that inter- 
mediates were manufactured by 117 
firms im 1917 and that the produc- 
tion amounted to 322,650,531 pounds 


valued at $106,942,918. These fig- 
ures, however, are somewhat mis- 


leading as there is inevitable dupli- 
cation in the totals. It is well- 
known that many of the imterme- 
diates are derived from other prod- 
ucts of the same class. Thus start- 
ing with benzol the following suc- 
cession of products is obtained: 
nitrobenzal, anilin, acetanilid, nitro- 
acetanilid, and nitfranilin. Each of 
these products had to be reported 
by the manufacturer and hence 
there has been some cumulative 
counting. 


The totals for all of the coal-tar 
products will be published in the 
final report which may well be ex- 
pected to offer accurate evidence on 
the progress of the American dye- 
stuff industry. 


Edenton Cotton Mills. 


Edenton, N. €., June 19, 1918. 
Southern Cotton Manufacturers, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 


We wish to extend our thanks for 
your good work done in behalf of 
the mills, and wish to let you know 
we appreciate your efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Per W. O. Elliott. 


WHAT ELSE---When it is the only sizing agent that is absolutely neutral, 
and neéds the assistance of no other compound, oil or tallow. 
Will not allow the size to chafe or shedd, and will increase 


the tensile strength of the yarn. 


1832 1917 


Wm. C.° Robinson 


& Son Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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TOLHURST. 
EXTRACTORS 


Eagle Finishing 
400 Mill 500 Mill 


C. P. Special Famous N 
Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manu- 
factured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. 

PURITY and UNIFORM- 


ITY are secured by accurate 


CENTER -SLUNG”’ 


OPEN TOP EXTRACTOR laboratory tests. 
Roller Bearings lubricated with grease 


CY are proven by the constant- 
ly increasing number of exacting 
cotton manufacturers who are 
getting satisfactory results by 


TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are unapproached for continuous and 


exacting service and are the standard using Our STA RCHES especial- 
of efficiency and durability in all tex- ly selected for their conditions. 
tile requirements. 


Recommendations are based 


upon intelligent investigation of 
ALSO THE each individual problem. 


“SELF-BALANCING” 


Countershaft, Engine or Motive Drive 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
saskets—26 to 72 imehes diameter. New York 


TOLHURST MACHINE 
WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
FRED H. WHITE, REALTY BLDG 


| 
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CHARLOTTE, 


Published Every Thursday By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Offices: Room 609 Realty 


One year, payable in advance,............. 
Other countries in Postal Union............ 


Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 
are requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 
publishers. items pertaining to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. z 


ADVERTISING. 


Advertising rates furnished upon application. 


Address all cormmunications and make all drafts, checks and money orders pay- 
able to Clark Publishing Company, Chariotte, N. C. 


Entered as secend class matter March 2nd, 


1911, at the postoffice at Charlotte, N. C., 


under the Act of March 3d, 1879. 


Buy Your Share of Stamps. 


It may seem to some, that war fi- 
nancing propositions are coming 
ast, but the boy in the trenches is 
facing rapid fire machine guns and 
gas shells that come every few min- 
utes. If our soldiers can risk their 
hodies and lives to insure thal we 
can live safely In the fulure we can 
give and invest and keep on giving 
and investing even though it hurts 
and keeps on hurting. 

This is the week of the War Sav- 
ings Stamps Campaign and we must 
raise an average of $20 for every 
man, woman and e¢hild in this coun- 
try. As the maximum that any one 
person or corporation can take is 
$1,000 it means that every person 
must subseribe to his or hier limit. 

When subscribing for War Sav- 
ings Stamps you are not giving 
anything but loaning your money to 
the United States upon good secur- 
ity at 4 per cent interest. 

It would be unpatriotic for a man 
to sell his War Savings Stamps ex- 
cept in case of absolute niecessity, 
but if anyone is ever obliged to’sell 
them he can get them cashed with 
accrued interest at any time by giv- 
ing ten days’ notice to his postmas- 
ler. Any bank will loan money upon 
Lhe stamps as security. It may hurt 
fo take War Savings Stamps but 
every man should do his duty just 
as our boys are doing on the fields 
of France. 
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Meeting of Southern Textile Associ- 
ation. 


With every seat in the hall taken 
and men standing along the back 


hall the Southern Textile Associa- 


tion opened one of the best meet- 
ings in its history when it was call- 
ed to order at the Seashore Hotel, 
Wrightsville, N. C€. last Friday 
morning, 

Rogers Moore of the Wilmington 
Rotary Club welcomed the Associ- 
ation with an address imbued with 
patriotism. | 

The response to the address was 
eloquently made by J. H. McDowell 
of the Odell Hardware Co., Greens- 
boro, N. 

President J. M. Davis prefaced his 
address with a few remarks rela- 
Live to the fact that he had recently 
taken unto himself a better half. 

His address dealt aomewhat with 
the recent decision on the Child La- 
bor Case and paid a tribute to the 
work done by David Clark, but was 
largely an able patriotic document 
and a severe denunciation of Prus- 
sianism, 

The remainder of the morning 
session was devoted to discussion of 
the subject “What Can Mill Men Do 
to Help Win the> War.” 

The first address‘and the most 
eloquent of the meeting was deliv- 
ered by Arthur M. Dixon of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. He was followed by F. 
Gordon Cobb, David Clark, John W. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Fox, .W. P. Hamrick and others in 


one of, the most interesting discus- 


sions.that the Assotiafion bas -ever 
witnessed. 

A Wilmington newspaper man 
who was present stated that it was 


New President 
Arthur M. Dixon 
Gastonia, N. C. 


the best meeting of any association 
that had been at Wrightsville for 
two years and-that the Southern 
Textile Association contained more 
orators and thinkers than any or- 
ganization he had seen at Wrights- 
ville, N. C. 

After the ‘discussion President 
Davis appointed as a_ resolutions 
commiittée, W. H. Turner, Jr., of La- 
Grange, Ga., O. D. Grimes, Milstead, 
Ga., and G. N. Wallace, Greenville, 
Ss Meeting adjourned .until.2 p. 
m. Friday afternoon. 

Friday Afternoon 2 P. M. 

The meeting opened at 2 p. m. and 
President Davis announced that the 
discussion would-be upon the sub- 
ject of “What Can Be Done to Elim- 
imate the Present System of Labor 
Solicitation.” 

W. M. Sherard, Caroleen, N. C. 
made the first address, being follow- 
ed by W. P. Hamriak,. Columbia, - §. 
C., and an address of Z. H. Mangum, 
Birmingham, “Ala., was read in his 
absence. 

T. B. Wallace of Greenville, 8. C., 
made a very impassioned and elo- 
queent talk which dealt with facts 
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and in order tompermit the members 
to speak freelythe Association ruled 
ot all stenographers and voted that 
remarks madeby speakers should 
not be published. 


The discussion which followed was 
participated in by John W. Fox, 
Marshall Dilling, T. W. Mullen, F. 
Gordon Cobb, W. H. Turner, Jr., and 
many others. 


Replying to a criticism of W. P. 
Hamrick that the textile papers aid- 
ed in disturbing labor by inserting 
advertisements ifor help, David 
Olark stated thag his journal wanted 
to do everything® it could to assist 
the mills in st@bilizing labor and 
phedged that nd advertisement for 
operatives appear in_ the 
Southern Textile?Bulletin during the 


Present labor ¢Pigis. That declara- 


lian was receive with immense ap- 
piguse and after siatement by sev- 
eral mé@mbers that they did not think 
the Southern Textile Bulletin should 


New Vice-President 
F. Gorddén Cobb 
Gastonia, C., 


be asked to make any such sacrifice 
a vote of thanks was given. 

On motion of Marshall Dilling; 
seconded by W. P, Hamrick, Jas. A. 
Greer and A. B. Garter, a rising vote 
of thanks was given David Clark for 
the work he did in-having the Keat- 
ing Child Labor Law declared un- 
constitutional, and it was also voted 
lo present Mr. Clark with a gold 


‘Continued en Page 26.) 


tile Association meeting of 


OUR PLEDGE 


After hearing the diseussion at the Southern Tex- 


the stringency of the labor 


situation we gave the following pledge: 
DURING THE PRESENT LABOR STRINGENCY 
WE WILL REFUSE TO PUBLISH ANY FURTHER 


ADVERTISEMENTS SOLICITING OPERATIVES. 
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Julius H. Cannon, son of J. M. Can- 


5. 


non, Simpsonville, &., has joined 


the army. 


S. C. Freeman has resigned posi- 
tion as- overseer carding at the Pal- 
metto (Ga.) Mills. 


Jackson Boynton has returtied to 
his former position as overseer of 
carding at the Palmetto (Ga.) Mills. 


E. E. Smith, overseer of spinning, 
is acting as superintendent of the 
Hopedale Mills, Burlington, N. 


F. C, Faulk of Lumberton, N. C., 
has accepted position with the Er- 
win Cotton Mills No. 3, Duke, N. C. 


W. F. Doggett has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at the 
Carolina Cotton Mills, Draper, N. C. 


J. F. Walkef is now overseer of 
spinning, spooling and twisting at 
Glencoe Cotton Mills, Columbia, 
5. C. 


D, G. Wilhams has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Saxony Spinning Co. Lincolnton, 
N. 


L. W. Cuddy is now supervising 
inspeetor with the cotton goods di- 
vision of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. 


Ed Bailey of Greenville, S. G., has 
accepted a position as carder at 
Fountain Inn (8. ¢.) Manufacturing 
Company. 


T. L. Saunders, of Coneord, has 
accepted position as superintendent 
of Sevier Cotton Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C, 


R. P. Gossett of Spray, N. C., has 
accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at Henrietta Mills No. 2, 
Caroleen, N. C. 


J. P. Dillard of Govington, Ga., is 
now overseer of weaving and assist- 
ant superintendent at John E, Smith 
Mill, Thomson, Ga. 


W. T. Vaughn has left the Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C., and 
taken a position as loom fixer at the 
Chesnee (8. C.) Mill. 


R. CG. Estes of Corsicana (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills, has accepted the su- 
perintendency oof the Hillsboro 


(Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


W. F. Howard, overseer of weav- 
ing at Henrietta Mills No. 2, Caro- 
leen, N. C., has also been made as- 
sistant superintendent. 


VY. B. Bannon, formerly with the 
Issaqueena Mills, Central, 8. C., is 
now overseer of cloth room at Orr 
Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Wesley Lanning of Canton, Ga., 
has accepted position as overseer 
of spinning at the Roswell (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company. 


T. B. Reynolds has left the Hunts- 
ville Knitting Mills and is now su- 
perintendent of the Stevenson Cot- 
ton Mills, Stevenson, Ala. 


J. B. Starnes changed’ from 
second hand in wWeaving to master 
mechanic, Savona Manufacturing 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. Broadus Williams, formerly 
overseer of weaving for Union (S. 
C.) Cotton Millis, is now with the 
Williamston (S. C.) Mills. 


W. B. Dillard is now paymaster 
at the Palmetto Cotton Mills, Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C.. succeeding J. V. Roof, 
who has been called to the army. 


James O'’Shields has resigned as 
overseer slashing at the Scottdale 
‘Ga.) Mills and accepted ‘similar 
place with Cochran (Ga.) Mills. 


T. C. Collins,. formerly overseer of 
spinning at Caroleen, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of spin- 
ning at Watts Mill, Laurens, 8. C. 


J. F. Greer, a former member of 
the Spartanburg police force, suc- 
ceeds L. M. Greer as second hand 
in Spartan Mills No. 2, Spartanburg, 
Cc. 


John Randolph Dover, better 
known to his friends as “Jack,” the 
second son of Mr. John R. Dover, a 
leading cotton manufacturer of 
Shelby, N. C., and Miss Elaine Ham- 
rick, eldest daughter of Mr. Alonzo 
M. Hamrick, of the same place, were 
married recently. 
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Celebrates its 50th anniversary. 


During the past half 


century Albany Grease has always given textile mills 


a lubrication service of 
proven its efficiency and 
combers, drawing 
line shafting, 
samples 


cards, 
twisters. 


motors, 


Write for 


the highest 
economy 
frames, 

etc., 


It has 
in lubricating 
looms, spinners, 
in many milis. 


type. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 


708-10 


J. A. Rountree has resigned as 
manager of the Barker Cotton Mills, 
Mobile, Ala... to become treasurer of 


the Texas Cotton .Mill, MeKinney, 


Texas. 
A. T. Brown has been forced to 
resign as superintendent of the 


Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Com- 
sany by ill health and is now in a 
hospital. 


J. M. Cannon has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Fountain Inn 
‘S.C.) Mfe. Co., and will devote all 
of his time to the Simpsonville (S. 
C.) Mfg. Go. 


P. A. Smith, superintendent of 
Hopedale Mills, Burlington, N. ©, 
has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, 8. ©. 


J. S. Grierson, formerly of Kan- 
napolis, N. C., is now an ensign in 
the naval reserves stationed on the 
supply ship Pensacola. He has made 
two “round” trips across the Atlan- 
tic. 


200 Walnut Street 


617 Pendleton St. 


This mark is known throughout 
the textile industry of the South 
as a guarantee of the utmost in belt 
service and utility. 


LEATHER 


BELTING 


THE BRADFORD BELTING COMPANY 


Southern Branch 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Washington St., New York 


H. L. Reed, formerly with the 
Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., has 
accepted position of overseer. of 


carding al Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga. 


James H. Merritt, superintendent 
of the Hamilton Carhartt Mall Rock 
Hill, S. C.. was married in Offariotte 


this week to Miss Catherime Blount 
of Chester, S. C. 

Sergt. Alexander Harvey of the 
Engineers and son of T. W. 


Harvey, superintendent of the Foun- 


tain Cotton Mills. Tarboro, N. .. 
has landed in France. 
M. L. Cannon, president of the 


Cannon Manufacturing 
Kannapolis, N. C., has been elected 
a director of the American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Company, 


Jewell has resigned 
seer of spinning at the Woodside 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.. to become 
superintendent of the Fountain Inn 
(S. €C.) Manufacturing Company. 


W. Rabb, formerly cloth room 
overseer at the Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, 5S. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Corsicana (Texas) Colton Mills. 


H. K. Hallett, superintendent of 
Wateree Mill, Camden, S. C. was 
married last week to Miss Lindsey. 
They went on a 10-day bridal tour 
to New York and other points North. 


as over- 


5. 


W. M. Southern has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Entwis- 
tle Mills, Rockingham, N. C., to be- 
come general overseer of earding 
No. 1 and 2, Bladenboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Millis. 


R. CG. Collins, who has been over- 
seer of spinning at Watts Mill, 
Laurens, 8. C., has accepted position 
as overseer of spinning and assist- 
ant superintendent at Clinton (8. €.) 
Cotton Mills. 


EK. G. Madison has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Roswell 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company and 
accepted position as second hand in 
spinning at Exposition Mills No. 2, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Q. L. Derrick has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the River- 
side Mills, Danville, Va., to accept 
posilion as supervising inspector of 
cotton goods with the Quartermas- 
ler Department. 


W. J. LaFont, who for a number 
of years has been head flyer man 
with the Southern Spindle and Flyer 
Company has severed his connec- 
tion with that company to accept a 
similar position with Dixie Spindle 
and Flyer Company, Charlotte, 
N, C. 
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Humboldt, Tenn—A new roof is 
being put on the Avondale Cotton 
Mill, some new houses built, all the 
old ones remodeled, electric lights 
put in. 


Krianger, N. C.—Plans for further 
improvements of the Erlanger Mill 
village are being made by E. 8. Dra- 
per, landscape architect and city 
planner, 506 Trust Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Roaring River, N. C—Blue Ridge 
Mills Company has been organized 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$125,000. The incorporators are A, 
V. Foote and C. J, Cate of Ronda, 
N. G., and T. J. MeNeil of Roaring 
River. 

Buffalo, S. C.—E. S. Draper, land- 
scape architect and city planner, 506 
Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C.. is 
making survey and plans for im- 
provement for the Union-Buffalo 
Mills, Buffalo, 8. C. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—-Spartan Mills 
are erecting an ice plant where they 
will manufacture ice for the benefit 
of their operatives. Demand for ice 
in Spartanburg is so great that the 
mill villages have had. difficulty in 
securing if this season and the man- 
ufacture by the company will 
remedy this. 


Florence, Ala—The Cherry Cotton 
Mills have recently erected several 
new houses in the village. In the 
mill six new spinning frames have 
been set in motion and ten more are 
to come in Augut. A self-stripper 
vacuum card system has also been 
installed and a “skip horse” to load 
cars erected, 


Griffin, Ga—The ‘Georgia Cotton 
Mills are building an addition to 
their bleachery. The addition will 
be 47 feet by 50 feet, two stories and 
basement. No new machinery will 
be added, the space being used for 
storage, with additional room for 
the finishing department, and the 
basement will be fitted up for car- 
penter shop. 


Winston-Salem, N. €.—The Caro- 
lina Mills Company report that the 
new plant they are erecting to re- 
place their rented building, will be 
of standard mill construction, three 
stories high, 77 feet wide and 113 
feet long. J. E. Sirrine, of Green- 
ville, 5. C., is the architect and the 
construction contract has been 
awarded to the Fogle Brothers Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem. The new 
plant will cost $35,600. 

Landis, .N. C.—Linn Mills Com- 
pany has determined details and 
awarded all contracts for its addi- 
tional mill announced several 
months ago. The new building will 
be 300 feet long by 100 feet wide, 
standard brick construction, costing 
$30,000. Its machinery will include 
6,000 spindles with electric power 


drive and the daily output will be 
3,000 pounds of cotton yarns. 

Lynchburg, Va.—Lynchburge col- 
fon Mills Company will build an ad- 
dition and install an equipment of 
machinery, representing an invest- 
ment of $300,000, 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Dixie Manufac- 
turing Company, of which T. J. 
Monroe is president and W. P. Lov- 
itt is secretary and superintendent, 
is the successor of the Smith Sim- 
mons Company, and has 800 spin- 
dies making single four-ply 
yarns. 


Eufaula, Ala—The Glenola Cot- 
ton Mills, manufacturers of sheet- 
ings and hard yarns, it is reported, 
have been sold to Thomas Raby 
and associates of Philadelphia, and 
the new owners have taken posses- 
sion of the plant. 

Ramseur, N. C.—On May the 2ist, 
1918, the death angel entered the 
home of James M. Whitehead, and 
$50,000 on improvements, painting 


inside and outside the mill, also the 
village houses, and general over- 
hauling. They have placed an or- 
der for one new boiler; also 500 h. p. 
cross compound, condensing engine, 
four néw spinning frames, lates! 
model, one spooler, an elevator and 
automatic band machine. The mill 
yard is all being graded, flower 
yards arid parks, shower baths and 
swimming pools, Gommunity club 
building and they report plenty of 
help. 


Charlotte, N. €—The Defiance 
Sock Mills of Charlotte, Mr. More- 
head Jones president and manager, 
expects to have their new dye house 
completed this week. This plant is 
located on the lines of the P. & N.,, 
just a short distance west of the 
center of the city. It has been suc- 
cessfully operated for a number of 
years. The business has grown to 
such a point where larger facilities 
for dyeing became necessary. The 
new building is 25 by 60 feet and 
the structure is of wood and brick, 
one story. The new building will 


EK. S. DRAPER 


Landscape Architect and City Planner 
506 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE IN 
—Laying out New Mill Villages 
—Improving Old Mill Villages 
—Beautifying Mill Grounds and Mill Villages 


CHARLOTTE 


Clean Quality 


Extra Service 


Do you appreciate what delivery from Charlotte 
means to you with freight embargoes on from al! 
points North? Southern Manufacturers, who for 
years bought their Belting in the North are now 
buying their Leather from us. 


With skilled workmen and careful selection of 
Leathet in our manufacturing department, if 
given a chance, we can prove to you what CLEAN 


QUALITY AND EXTRA SERVICE means. 


For repairs or trouble work our experienced belt men 
are at your disposal, no mattter what belt you use. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


and 


CHICAGO 


give this company ample facilities 
for their dyeing, and the boiler room 
will be adjoined to the new struc- 
ture. It is likely that some boarding 
will be done here also. Cost of the 
new plant is approximately $2,000. 


Mauney-Steel Company Opens East- 
ern Office. 


The Mauney-Steel Company, cot- 
ton yarns, Philadelphia, Pa. with 
Southern office at Cherryville, N. C., 
have just opened an Eastern offic: 
at 336 Grosverner Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I. They have in charge 
of the Eastern office, Mr. U. Gran! 
Long, who formerly represented W 
M. & F. W. Sharples, and is on: 
of the best known men in the Eas!- 
ern cotton yarn trade. 

Memphis Man Invents Compresse: 

Said to Reduce Size of Cotton. 

Memphis, Tenn.—An invention 0: 
great importance to cotton men an: 
one which promises to solve a 
least, in part, the car shortage prob 
lem has been perfected by W. (: 
Turner, vice president of the Mem. 
phis Terminal Corporation, and 
now in actual use. By this new 
method, approximately 35 per cen 
more cotton can be loaded into : 
car. Formerly 75 bales were put |: 
the same space now used by 1 
bales. The new method of compres 
sion takes all the slack. An attach 
ment to a compress machine - 
made by which steel bands bind th: 
bale so tightly as to take up a! 
slack. A number of railroad an: 
cotton men, who saw the inventio: 
have expressed approval. 

Many Mills Install Puro Drinkiny 
Fountains. 

Mr. E. 8S. Player, Southern ager 
of Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Company, Greenville, 8. C., say 
business is fine. Among others hh. 
has equipped Locke Cotton Mills an. 
Buffalo Mills, Concord, N. €.; Revo 
lution Mills, Greensboro, N. €.; Fr 
langer Mills, Lexington, N. €.; Bla 
denboro Cotton Mills, Bladenbor: 
N. €.; Columbia Mills, Columb: 
8. €.: Eureka Mills, Chester, 8. © 
Poe Manufacturing Company a): 
Mills Manufacturing Compal: 
Greenville, S. C.; Ware Shoals Ma: 
ufacturing Company, Ware Shoa' 
S. C.; Enterprise Manufacturi: 
Company and Globe Cotton Mil 
Augusta, Ga.; Gate City Mills, A‘ 
lanta, Ga.: Georgia Cotton Mil!- 
Griffin, Ga.: Floyd Gotton Mill- 
Rome, Ga.: Dunson Mills, LaGrange 
Ga.: Abbeville Gotton Mills, Abbe- 
ville, S. C., with Puro-Coolers. 


Had Escape. 


Mark G. Singleton, the well know: 
machinist at Alpine Cotton Mil! 
while attempting to cross 
Southern railroad in East Morga’ 
ton, had his seven-passenger Stud: 
baker car completely demolishe: 
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Mr. Singleton had been at the mill 
during the afternoon and was on 
his way flome just at the point 
where the acciden oeteured is a 
sharp curve and a deep cut with a 
large pile of cross-ties by the road- 
side. He failed to see or hear the 
westbound passenger train until if 
was right on him. His quick action 
and presence of mind is all that 
saved him. His car was a complete 
wreck, part of it being carried about 
three hundred yards on the front of 
the engine. 


—— 


Labor Agout Sentenced. 


Thomas Walton, a white man, ar- 
rested a week ago on a charge of so- 
liciting labor without a license, in 
violation of the recently enacted city 
ordnance requiring a license fee of 
$2,500, was found guilty in the re- 
corder’s court yesterday morning, 
and sentenced to three months on 
the county roads and fined S100. 
Walton gave notice of appeal to su- 
perior court and his bond was fixed 
at $500, which he gave. 

Walton asserted that he had come 
here on private business, but the 
prosecution introduced evidence to 
show that he had offered local cot- 
ton mill operatives more wages and 
other inducements to leave the city. 
Determined measures have been 
taken to remove the evil of labor 
agents in the city, the matter being 
the tepie of considerable discussion 
before city council recently. Wal- 
fon was faced with two other 
charges hut judgement was sus- 
pended.—Wilmington (N. C.) Star, 
June 2, 1918. 


Wounded in France. 


Gentry Hunnicutt, who formerly 
worked in the Dunean Mills, Green- 
vile, S&S. C.. has been severely 
wounded in France. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 


What shuttle you put 
y into the looms has a great 
| deal to do in determining 


the percent- 
age of pro- 
duction and 
quality of 
cloth that 
comes 
out 


“Reshuttle 
with 
Shambows” 


Address 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 
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SANITARYS 


PURO COOLER 


THE PERFECTION IN 
ICE COOLING TANKS 


40 Ft. Coil Pipe, Capacity 50 
ibs. lee for ten hours a day in- 
sures an even cool drink for 
that length of time. 


Locking Cover with Rubber 
BAY Gasket 
AIR TIGHT TANK—NO 
and Cannot be Used for a 
Refrigerator 


With the Only Genuinely 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


IT PAYS TO GET 
THE BEST 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co.., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. Player, Greenville, S. C. 


“LEATHEROID” 


“Leatheroid” Mill Box No. 3 


This is a standard box for mills, 
strong and well constructed, with 
steel over wood top rim, hard wood 
shoes with special steel protecting 
corner angles. Equipped with 
Caster, $1.00 extra. 

Sold by Southern Mill 
Houses. 


LEATHEROID SALES CO. 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents 
ROGERS FIBRE CoO. 


Supply 


lence. 


Black Eagle Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Red Devil Belt, Rope and Cable Life” 


applicable to any and all kinds of belts and cables. 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 
IN U, &, PATENT OFFICE 


RED DEVIL BELT LIFE 


Will prolong the life of your belts, | 

Will make and keep your belts soft and pliable, 
thereby causing them to hug the pulleys. 

Will increase your transmission power 30 per cent. 

Will make and keep your belts and pulleys clean. 


Hundreds of cotton mills, machine shops, sugar refineries, mines and 


furnaces are now using it. 


SOLD UNDER OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


‘These goods are made under the personal supervision of our Gen- 
eral Manager, who is an engineer and machinist of many years exper- 


Every gallon is carefully inspected and tested by him before 


being placed on the market under our guarantee. 


DAVID BROWN CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS.,U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Bobbins, Spools,* Shuttles 


For Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Knitting 
and Carpet Mills 


We make a specialty of 


Hand Threading and Woolen 
Shutties. Enameled Bobbins 
and all kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Brass or Tin 
Re-inforcements. 


Write for quotations 


MORSE SILENT CHAINS 
Efficient—Durable 
Morse Chain Company 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Southern Agent 
Geo. W. Pritchett Greensboro, N. C. 


All kinds of MILL BRUSHES 


MASON BRUSH WoR* 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Meeting of Southern ~ Tevxtite 


Association. 


Continued from Page 22. 
fountam pen or wateh fob suitably 
engraved. 

The meeting adjurned and every- 
body but thin 


to dis- 


one or two very 
members who did not want 
play their figures, were soon in the 
surf. 
Friday Night. 
Friday night the Textile 
tion Bureau of Greer, 8S. CC. 


a moving picture, 


Educa- 
showed 
“Home, Sweet 
Home,” which had been prepared by 
L. P. Hollis of the Victor Monaghan 
Mills and which dealt with the evil 
of operatives continually moving. 

A Government film on 
manufacturing was also shown. The 
annual dance held at 
pavillion. 

Saturday Morning.” 


cotton 


was Lumina 


A. F. Briggs, superintendent of 
Hermitage Mills, Camden, 8&8. C. 


spoke on the “Management of Card 
Rooms” and especially stressed the 
importance of proper mixing of raw 
cotton and the of 


grinding cards. 


Next followed the election of offi- 
cers as follows: A. M. Drxon,.super- 
intendent: of Trenton Cotton Mills. 


Gastonia, was elected president; F. 
Gordon Cobb, superintendent of Poe 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
Ss. C., was elected vice-president; A. 
B. Carter, Greenville, 5S. C 
elected secretary and Marshall Dil- 
All 


acclama- 


» Was 


line re-elected treasurer. 


officers 


Was 


were elected by 
Lion. 

Four new members of the govern- 
ing board were elected as follows: 
Harris, of West Pomt, Ga.,: 
T. W. Mullen, Rosemary, N. C.; J. 
W. Fox, Charlotte, N. 


well, Erlanger, N. C. 


S. 


C.: Joe Game- 
Mr. Harris was 
elected as chairman of the board. 
Following the election of officers 
P. A. Smith of Burlington, N. U. 
spoke on the “Selection of Travel- 
ers and the Care of the Same.” = R. 
P. Bassett, fuel engineer for the 
McNaughton Manufacturing Co., of 
Maryville, Tenn. gave many practi- 
cal suggestions for conserving the 
coal pile, speaking from knowledge 
gained by long experience and not 
from texthooks. He took a shot af 
some of the rules of the books, de- 
claring that they had been based on 
the North 
applicable 
dititons in the South. 


experience in and were 


not, therefore, to con- 


Columbus, Ga. was selected as 
the fall place. A few 
members favored calling off the fall 
meeting, but Mr. 


having a fall meeting of the asso- 


meeting 


Davis advocated 
ciation because of the many complex 
problems that coming up for 
solution at the present time, mak- 
ing it imperative that men keep 


are 
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abreast of the times. He thonght 
that if there was any superintendent 
who did not have his mill organized 
well enough, so he could leave for 
a few days, he ought to quit. 

At the suggestion of John W. Fox 
of Charlotte, the special committee 
of two members from each state to 
he appointed by the president, was 
authorized to take also to 
labor bureaus. Mr. Fox 
thought that the measures taken to 
prevent the evils of soliciting labor 
away from other mills was all right, 
but it was not he 
thought, and some steps should be 
laken to secure new and untried 
labor to work in the mills. He cited 
the fact that the mills at Gastonia 
each year send men out into the 
mountains and get men and women 


steps 
establish 


constructive, 


to come to the mills and learn to 
work m them. 
A. E. Escott, of the Mill News. 


Charlotte, offered in behalf of that 
paper, to “loan” Mrs. Ethel Thomas 
for a year to the committee to aid 
in a campaign of publicity and edu- 
cation of the people in the country 
to the offered by the 
mills. His offer was referred to the 
committee 


advantages 


Dixon. 
Mr. Escott at the same time spoke 


by President 
in defense of newspaper advertising 
for soliciting help, stating that help 
advertisments were taking the place 
of, and doing away with “gum-shoe” 
and “cut-throat” methods of solicit- 
ing labor which now exists. 

Mr. J. M. that. Mr. 
Escott’s statement might sometimes 
be correct if the advertisements 
were and stated only. 
He said that as a rule these advyer- 
were misleading Lo 
wages, condition of work, surround- 
ings and accommodations. Mr. 
Escott said he could not guarantee 
the truthfulness of the advertise- 
ments in his paper. 


Davis stated 


true facts 


tisements as 


I. B. Covington in a stirring ap- 
peal urged those present to impress 
upon their employes the responsi- 
bility of investing their savings in 
War Savings Stamps and to push the 
campaign in their 
this week. 


during 
Upon his suggestion the 


village 


association voted to appropriate $200 
to be invested in war savings cer- 
tificales. It was first proposed to 
make it $500, bul it was reported by 
the that there 
were funds in the 
treasury to permit this. 


committee 
suffimient 


auditing 
nol 


Before turning over the gavel to 
the newly elected president, retiring 
President J. M. Davis expressed his 
great appreciatiton for the co-oper- 
ation of the officers during the past! 
year and declared that the spirit of 
organization was never better than 
at the present time. “No honor has 
ever come to me aside from that 


given to me by the war department, 
that I appreciate so much as having 
been given the privilege of serving 
as the head of your organization,” 
he declared after referring to the 
fact that he had been honored in his 
home city in Many ways. His ap- 
pointment as a member of the dis- 
trict exemption ‘board, said Mr. 
Davis, had kept him away from his 
work from one to three days each 
week for much of the time, but he 
was glad to give his services. 
Speaking of the intelligence of the 
membership of the association, Col- 


onel Davis compared them with the’ 


South Carolina legislature, which he 
said was the most sickly 
bunch of men he had ever seen. 
They had been chosen in haphazard 
fashion, he explained, but cotton 
mill superintendents are chosen be- 
cause of their ability. 


In accepting office of president, 


Mr. Dixon, who is still quite a young 
man, paid a tribute to Colonel Davis 
and declared that the success of the 
work of the association during the 
past year had been due to his efforts. 
He would ¢onsider it an honor to be 
the head of such an organization at 
any time but doubly so at the pres~ 
ent time because of the many com- 
plex problems that are coming up 
for solution. 

Before adjournment at noon, the 
following resolutions of adpprecia- 
tion for the hospitable welcome ex- 
tended them, unanimously 
adopted by the convention: 


Whereas, the Southern Textile 
Association in convention assembled, 
having been royally welcomed and 
entertained by the people of Wil- 
mington, and others, which we have 
all enjoyed and appreciate very 
much. We have learned from Mr. 
Roger Moore, of the Rotary Club, 
who officially and patriotically wel- 
come us to the city, of the wonder- 
ful record being made by the city 
of Wilmington in the number of 
men volunteering for service. and 
the ships her shipyards are buiid- 
ing of concrete, steel and wood to 
help win the war. Mr. J. M. Davis, 
our retiring president, has made an 
efficient, loyal and untiring worker 
for the betterment of the associa- 
tion; therefore, be it resolved: 


was 


First, That we thank the people 
of the city of Wilmington for the 
various courtesies extended to the 
association, and congratulate her on 
the wonderful record she is making. 

Second, That we extend to Mr. 
Roger Moore, of the Rotary Club, our 
appreciation of his patriotic address 
of welcome. 


Third, That we extend to Mr. E. 
L. Hinton, manager of the Seashore 
Hotel, our appreciation for the 
many courtesies and splendid sery- 
ices bestowed upon the members of 
this association during our stay 
here. 


Fourth, That we extend to our re- 
tiring president, Mr. J. M. Davis, our 


looking 
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thanks and appreciation of his able 
and untiring efforts in behalr oy the 
association, during this tne most 
trying period since the association 
was orgartized. 

Fifth, That we extend to the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Mills our thanks for 


‘the instructive and entertaining pic- 


ture, “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Sixth, That we extend to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Davis, our hearty con- 
gratulations on their recent mar- 
riage and our best wishes for a most 
pleasant and profitable future. 

Seventh, Be it further resolved, 
That a copy of these resolutions be 
furnished the Wilmington press, 
Mr. E. L. Hinton, Mr. J. M. Davis 
and the Victor-Monaghan Mills and 
that these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the association. 

WM. H. Turner, Jr., Chmn., 
C. D. Grimes, 
C. N. Wallace, 


Gommittee. 
Resolution. 
The following resolution was 


adopted by the association: 


Whereas, There is a shortage of 
help in the cotton mills of the 
South due to the war. 


Whereas, There is an additiona! 
shortage of help in the mills due 
to the number of employees con- 
stantly moving from one mill to 
another this condition is largely 
brought about by the methods of 
soliciting help now in vogue. 

Whereas, This has 
mental to the best 
operators and has seriously crip- 
pled the operation of the mills. 
many of which make goods for the 
government. ° 

Therefore, be it resolved, “ef the 
Southern ‘Textile. Association de- 
sires to go on record as being op- 
posed to the present system. of so- 


been detri- 
interests of the 


licitng labor which is being = so 
largely practiced at this time. 
Be it further resolved, That we 


ask the aid of the various treasur- 
ers and presidents of the mills in 
the South to devise some plan 
whereby this evil may be eliminat- 
ed. For their consideration, we re- 
spectfully offer the suggestion tha! 
the so-called zone system which has 
been adopted by some of the Geor- 
gia mills might be put into effec! 
in the different mill districts of the 
Southern States. 


Resolved further, That the presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee to pre- 
sent these resolutions to the severa! 
State cotton manufacturing compa- 
nies of the South. 


Manager of Texas Cotton Mil! 
Resigns. 


McKinney, Tex.—Paul K. MecKin- 
ney, who for the last seven years 
has been manager of the Texas Cot- 
ton Mill here, and who is. well 
known for his work in organizing 
and promoting the Texas Associa- 
tion of Cotton Mill Men and the 
“Buy-It-Made-in-Texas” Associa- 
tion, has resigned to take charge of 
a large cotton mill at Columbus, Ga. 
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Filling-End-Withdrawing Means for 
Weft-Replenishing Looms. 


Charles H. Warren, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has invented an Improvement 
in Filling-End-Withdrawing Means 
for Weft-Replenishing Looms, of 
which the following description, in 
connection with the accompanying 
drawing, i8 a specification, like 
characters on the drawing repre- 
senting like parts. 

This invention relates to weft- 
replenishing looms preferably of the 
automatic type and its object is to 
provide means for engaging and 
withdrawing the trailing end of the 
abandoned filling carrier after its 
discharge from th: shuttle in the 
operation of replenishment so that 
it will not be caught and carried 
into the cloth upon the succeeding 
pick, 

This object is secured in the pres- 
invention by means mounted upon 
the lay and operated by the picker 
and acting when struck by the pick- 
er to engage and withdraw he trail- 
ing end of the filling from the shut- 
tle. 

These and other opjects of the in- 
vention will appear more fully from 
the accompanying description and 
drawings and will be particularly 
pointed out in the claims. 

in the drawings, 

Figure 1 is a front elevation of 
so much of the transfer end of an 
automatic weft replenishing loom 
of the Northrop type as is necessary 
to a disclosure of the present in- 
vention with a preferred form of the 
said invention embodied therein: 

Pig 2 is a top plan view partially 
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broken away and partially in hori- 


zontal cross section of a portion of 
the construction illustrated in 
Fig. 1. 

The present invention is not con- 
cerned with the particular construc- 
tion or operation of the general fea- 
tures of the loom to which it is ap- 
plied. For convenience of illustra- 
tion the invention is shown in the 
preferred form selected as embod- 
ied im an automatic filling replen- 
ishing loom of the well-known 
Northrop type. 

In this type of loom the frame or 
loom side 1 supports at the trans- 
fer end of the loom a hopper stand 
2 upon which is mounted a rotary 
hopper 3 carrying the supply of 
fresh filling carriers 4. The lay 5 


carries at the transfer end the shut- 
tle box 6 and the lay and shuttle 
box are provided with a vertical 
opening 7 therethrough to permil 
the downward discharge of an aban- 
doned filling carrier when the shut- 
tle is boxed at the transfer end of 
the loom. 

The usual transferrer 8 pivotally 
mounted on the hopper stand at 9 
is actuated upon the call for filling 
replenishment to force a fresh fill- 
ing carrier, in this case a bobbin, 
from the hopper 3 into the shuttle 
10 therebeneath on the lay and 
thereby discharge the amandoned 
or exhausted filling carrier or bob- 
bin from the shuttle down through 
the opening 7. 


The shuttle is picked back and 
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forth on the lay by the usual pick- 
ers one of which is shown at 11. 
This. picker projects’ vertically 
through the opening 7 and operates 
therein. It is shown in Fig. 1 at its 
extreme right hand position when 
the shuttle is boxed. It swings from 
this position to the left to pick the 
shuttle across the lay. 

The end of the filling extending 
or trailing from the abandoned fill- 
ing carrier through the eye of the 
shuttle is, in feeler looms, usually 
severed by suitable mechanism ad- 
jacent the nose of the shuttle and 
this severed end must be drawn 
back through the eye of the shuttle 
and clear of the shuttle or in other 
words it must be withdrawn from 
the shuttle or by the fresh filling 
carrier and dragged back into the 
shed and woven into the cloth caus- 
ing an imperfection. 

In this invention means are pro- 
vided mounted upon the lay and 
preferably actuated by the picker 
to engage and withdraw from the 
shutfle the trailing end of the dis- 
charged filling carrier and thus pre- 
vent it from bein gedragged back 
into the shed by the shuttle or the 
fresh filling carrier. 

The preferred form of mechanism 
illustrated for this purpose is shown 
as a device comprising a fixed mem- 
ber mounted on the lay and pro- 
jecting across the said opening and 
acting when struck by the picker to 
engage the trailing end of filling 
and jerk it across and about the 
fixed member thus withdrawing the 
trailing end from the shuttle. 

The fixed member is shown as a 

(Continued on page 31.) 


Thousands of roving cans, 


world. 


they are made of VUL-COT 


and smooth finish. 


xaectly. 


It iS economical. 
its merits. 


Samples upon request. 


other Laminar receptacles are giving super-satisfact- 
ion in textile mills in every section of the civilized 


Laminar products wear well and long, because 


velopment of vulcanized cotton fibre. 
tough material, is light in weight, slightly flexible, 


Whatever your requirements, you will find some 
container in the Laminar line that will meet them 


Write for bulletin and samples of material. 

VUL-COT Fibre, the material of which these 
durable Laminar receptacles are made is used exten- 
sively as electrical insulation, mechanical parts, etc. 
Every manesacturer should know 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


SOLE PROPRIOETRS AND MANUFACTURERS 
New England Dept. 
12 Pearl! St., Boston. Mass. 
Cc. C. Bell, Vice Pres., Res. Manager 
Head Office and Factories, Wilmington, Del. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 


LAMINAR RECEPTACLES 


Have Been Used Internationally 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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(By Franklin W. Hobbs, Before the 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

It is a great privilege to speak to- 
day at the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association. Your secre- 
tary suggested as the subject of my 
talk, “Commercial Preparedness for 
International Peace.” There is no 
more appropriate topic at the pres- 
ent time. 

Peace and Preparedness! From 
the hearth-fires of millions of 
homes rise prayers for peace. The 
cannon on a thousand. battlefields 
flash the message: “We are fighting 
for a lasting peace.” The purpose 
of America in this war is to “carry 
on” until peace is won through vic- 
tory, and war is banished from. the 
world. 

We know now that the advocates 
of preparedness were right; that 
this country was at the threshold of 
its greatest trial: that we must meet 
force with foree, gun with gun, or 
submit to a ruthless power intent 
upon the domination of the world. 
If an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure, an ounce of pre- 
paredness is worth a ton of frenzied 
haste. 

And in a real and vital sense we 
were prepared—not indeed with an 
army, not with rifles, machine guns 
nor artillery; but we had that greal 
essential, the means of prod«cing 
munitions and supplies. 

Call it Providential, if you will, or 
call it statesmanlike foresight, we 
have developed the real facilities of 
national and industrial indepen- 
dence,—not completely, because this 
wise policy has not been completely 
applied nor continuously followed. 
We have not maintained, for in- 
stance, a consistent policy of pro- 
tection of our shipping. Formerly, 
under a policy of national support 
of our shipping, over 90 per cent of 
our ocean-borne commerce was car- 
ried under our own flag, but when 
the world war broke out, and our 
need and the world’s need of Ameri- 
can ships was greatest, less than 9% 
per cent of our commerce was car- 
ried in our own ships.. And today, 
because free trade principles were 
applied to our shipping, we find our- 
selves unprepared to make our pow- 
er felt and render our Allies the full 
measure of assistance which their 
safety and the safety of the world 
demands. 

There have been many in our 
midst who believed that we should 
not, as a mater of national policy, 
attempt to develop our industries 
but that we should buy in the 
cheapest markets of the world and 
let trade follow the lines of least 
resistance. In times like these, how- 
ever, the doctrine of trading in the 
markets of the world, of depending 


upon others for necessary supplies,’ 


is shorn of its sophistry. The sud- 
denness and unexpectedness of the 
war has taught us the need of na- 
tional industrial independence. For- 
tunately, for our present require- 
ments, we have had a national pol- 
icy favoring the systematic develop- 
ment of our resources and to that 
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Commercial Preparedness for International Peace 


policy is due in a large measure our 
ability now to take our part in the 
war. Without the aid of our agri- 
cultural and industrial resources 
our Allies could not have continued 
the struggle, and now that we have 
entered into it those same resources 
will eventually prove to be the de- 
cisive factor in winning the war. 

It is a great satisfaction to those 
who have withstood the unfriendly 
criticism to which the textile in- 
dustries have been subjected at 
times, to realize that it is these same 
textile mills which have been able 
to provide our army and navy with 
clothing and many other needed 
supplies which otherwise they could 
not have obtained today. It is in- 
deed a matter of national congratu- 
lation that we have the mills, the 
skilled labor and experience requir- 
ed to give our nation what it so 
greatly needs in its hour of trial. 

Patrick Henry, in one of his stir- 
ring speeches just before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, said, “I have but 
one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of ex- 
perience. I know no way of judging 
the future but by the past.” Those 
words spoken over one hundred and 
forty years ago are just as true to- 
day, and I know of no better way to 
consider and understand the condi- 
tions that will confront us in the fu- 
ture in our business than to consid- 
er and understand the conditions 
that we have been through in the 
past. Our memories are short and 
we soon forget our trials and trou- 
bles.. Let us reeall, however, the se- 
vere general business depression in 
this country in 1913 to 1915, the most 
recent of those periods during which 
we witnessed a change in our na- 
tional industrial policy. This condi- 
tion of depression existed in all 
business, but it was especially fel: 
in the textile industries. The Sim- 
mons-Underwood revenue bill was 
passed in 1913 and went into effect 
January ist, 1914. As might have 
heen expected, it bore very heavily 
upon all our textile industries in the 
nine months of its normal operation 
before the great war began. You 
will remember, for example, that 
imports of woolen cloths and dress 
goods had increased 300 or 400 per 
cent in the period between January 
i and August, 1914, over the average 
imports of the same months of sev- 
eral years preceding. You will recall 
that one-third of all the machinery 
in the American woolen and worsted 
mills was idle and one-third of their 
workers were unemployed. Not 
only were the textile mills idle, bu 
depression was widespread in all 
lines of business. 

It was estimated that in New York 
city alone 400,000 people were walk- 
ing the streets, out of work, looking 
for jobs. This was only the begin- 
ning of the effects of hurried radical 
revenue legislation, which as Chair- 
man Underwood frankly said at the 
time was framed with no thought of 
or reference to the protection or 
development of American business. 
But perhaps the worst consequences 
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of this Tariff Act of October 3, 1913, 
were due not to an immediate and 
great increase in the importatious 
of competing foreign goods, but 
rather to the general feeling of in- 
dustrial discouragement which par- 
‘lyzed all trades and sharply re- 
duced the entire purchasing power 
of the American people. The Sim- 
mons-Underwood Law, with all its 
gross inequalities and glaring sec- 
tional discriminations, had been 
passed against the judgment of the 
business men of the entire Unitea 
States. It was plainly seen and 
pointed out that it could prove ben- 
eficial to nobody: but the manufac- 
turers of Europe. Progressive busi- 
ness men of the South had fought it 
and were ashamed of it. Neverthe- 
less, the bill was passed and became 
the law of the land. I have already 
indicated the disastrous results that 
followed in the few months in which 
its operation was effective. The 
country was headed for financial 
and business disaster and but for 
the outbreak of the European War. 
August 1, 1914, offsetting some of 
the consequences of the law and 
concealing others, the men and par- 
ty responsible for that law would 
undoubtedly have received as severe 
a rebuke as had ever been recorded 
in our political history. 

The Great War, however, inter- 
vened, and as long as.-it continues 
our country will be practically on a 
protective tariff basis as far as Eu- 
rope is concerned. For the time be- 
ing,.it may be said that the opera- 
tion of the Simmons-Underwood 
Law is suspended. Fortunately for 
us the war has made the law well 
nigh a dead letter in the statute 
books of the nation. It is high 
time, however, for thoughtful men 
to consider what our national eco- 
nomic policy is to be when the war 
comes to an end, for this, it seems to 
me, is the key to “Commercial Pre- 
paredness for International Peace.” 

As a result of the great war, we 
find the whole country busier than 
ever before in its history. This is 
especially true in the textile indus- 
try, and is due in part to the enor- 
mous orders placed by our Govern- 
ment and our allies for our products 
and in part to the fact that we have 
had such small imports of textile 
fabrics since the great war began 
and our manufacturers have »ad the 
home market. The great problem 
that we must now consider is to 
arrange our national policy s) that 


the business prosperity we hav: 
now may continue and the home 
market be preserved: in other 


words so that our present industrial 
independence may be continued and 
made certain for the future. 

The present condition of our busi- 
ness is sound. ‘Trade is active on 
goods for both military and civil 
uses and will undoubtedly continue 
in great volume as long as the war 
lasts, but we must look ahead to the 
uncertain times that will follow, and 


prepare for them if possible. Some 
seem to think this is unnecessary 


now, as the war will last for some 
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years; some think there will be am- 
ple time when peace is actually al 
hand: others are indifferent; stil! 
others beheve no action is needed a! 
all. I believe, however, it is a fac! 
that neither in Washington nor anv- 
where is there any serious compre- 
hensive consideration being given to 
the great problems which will con- 
front the industries of the nation 
after the war. 

Let us briefly take note of wha! 
other nations have already done 
along the lines of “Commercial Pre- 
paredness for International Peace.’ 
Many months ago, before our en- 
trance into the great conflict, Grea! 
Brifain, France and Italy, at a con- 
ference held in Paris, determined io 
adopt an emphatic joint protection- 
ist policy toward the Central Pow. 
ers, a policy of high duties on al! 
goods from Germany and Austria 
after the war, with lower preferen- 
tial rates among the Allies on then 
own products. The United State. 
was not a party to this conference. 
and if we cling to the Simmons. 
Underwood policy of tariff for rev- 
enue only, or its equivalent—fre 
trade—we shall be alone among the 
nations of the world in such a pol- 
icy. 

A policy of this kind would un- 
doubtedly mean commercial and na- 
tional suicide. We would not only 
be subjected to the intense compe- 
tition of the nations now our Allies, 


but Germany and Austria, barred 
out of the markets of the British 
Empire, of France and of Italy, 


would at once concentrate all’ their 
powers of commercial penetration 
on the United States. Their manu- 
facturers, with their powerful car- 
tels or trusts, backed by all the 
power and influence of their govern- 
ment, would be in a position to over- 


ride the low Simmons-Underwood 
tariff rates if they are allowed to 


contmue on the statute. books and 
we do not prepare for the commer- 
cial battle ahead of us. as their ar- 
mies overwhelmed unprepercd apd 
defenseless Belgium Tt is true tinal 
many Teuton soldiers will have per- 
ished, but the vast maiorily wil! 
survive the war. It is a profoundly 
significant fact that women and gir}- 
have already successfully replace: 
men in many of their industries and 
that their labor cost of production 
is now said to he actually lower 
than before the war. These remark- 
apply with especial force to the tex- 
file industry, which has heen a2g- 
mented and reinfor¢ed by huge 
amounts of captured machinery, the 
spoils of Belgium and Norther» 
France. 

It is certain that Germany 9! 
Austria will be in desperate strails 
for foreign markets, and the grecal- 
est and richest markets in the wor!d 
will be those of America. As T have 
already said, our \llies have banded 
themselves together in a league for 
after war industrial defense, and 
they will use every effort fo sccure 
all our trade that they possibly can. 
although naturally lit‘le is said 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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PERSONALS 


L. L. Smith has been promoted 
from tape machine to section man 
in spinning at Revolution Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


J. B. Crocker, who for some time 
has been bookkeeper for the Haw- 
thorn Spinning Company, Clover, S. 
C., has accepted a similar position 
in the Charlotte, N. C., office of the 
National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany. Business has increased to 
such an extent that it has become 
necessary to handle the accounts 
through the local instead of the 
head office as heretofore. Mr. 
Crocker is a first class bookkeeper 
and a practical mill man and is well 
suited for the new work. 


©. A. Sullivan, boss carder in the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
came into The Ledger office last 
Saturday and purchased $400.36 
worth of War Savings Stamps and 
announced his intention of pur- 
chasing others later. The Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company should be 
proud of Mr. Sullivan.—Gaffney (S. 
Ledger. 


Mr. 8S. W. Rabb, who far past two 
years has had charge of the cloth 
room at the Orr Cotton Mills, left 
today for Corsicana, Texas, where 
he goes ot take the position of. su- 
perintendent of the Corsicana Cot- 
ton Mills. Mr. Rabb is a young man, 
but his promotion in the mill busi- 
ness has been rapid and he is rec- 
ognized as a man of ability and a 
man with ideas. He is a graduate 
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of Clemson College, class of ‘14. his 
first work after completing his stud- 
ies in the textile department there 
was with Stewart W. Cramer, of 
Charlotte, installing humidifier sys- 
tems in the mulls of this territory, 
and it was while he was associated 
with Mr. Cramer that he was offered 
a place with the Orr Cotton Mills, 
where he gained much valuable 
practical experience in the various 
departments of the mill and was 
given charge of the cloth room, a 
very important position and one 
which he has filled with credit to 
himself and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his emplovers,—Anderson 
(S. €.) Daily Mail. 


If there should have been a Hun 
submarine lurking off Wrightsville 
yesterday, the crew's ears must have 
burned during that severe arraign- 
ment of the German government by 
President Davis of the Textile As- 
sociation.—Wilmington (N. €.) Dis- 
patch. 


The textile press was well repre- 


sented at the annua! convention of 
the Southern Textile convention, 
which was held at the Seashore 
Hotel the past week. James A. 
Greer, Southern manager for the 
Textile World of New York. and 
C. R. Benton, of the American 


Wool and Cotton Reporter, of Bos- 
ton, were on hand to get reports for 
their papers and L, L. Arnold rep- 
resenting Cotton, publishea im At- 
lanta. David Clark, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, and Bill 
Arp Lowrance, associate editor of 


the same paper, were both present 
at the convention. Mr. Clark left 
Friday r eht for Kansas City to af- 
tend the annual convention of the 
International association of Rotary 
clubs as a representative of the 
Charlotte club and Mr. Lowrance 
returned last night. The Mill News, 
of Charlotte, was represented by A. 
E. Eseott, secretary and treasurer, 


and Mrs. Ethel Thomas, editor of 
the home department.—W ilmington 
N. (.) Star. 


LaGrange Mill Boy Killed in France. 


LaGrange, Ga.-News has been re- 
ceived here from Washington an- 
nouncing the death from accident of 
young Jewell Reid in France. Young 


Reid was formerly employed by 
the Unity Spinning Mills, of this 
city. He volunteered quite young 


and returned home after staying in 
the army for a few months, but 
later re-entered the service, and las! 


fall went to France. At the time 
of his enlistment he was only 17 
years of age. His parents reside 


here and work at the Unity Spin- 
ning Mills. 


Killed in France. 

Cyrus T, Adcox, son of Mr. 
Mrs. John W. Adeox, of 
Millis, Fayetteville, N. has been 
killed in France. Young Adcox was 
killed in action with a machine gun 
battalion on May 28th, but informa- 
tion only reached his parents a few 
days. 


and 
Victory 
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“How Can Mill Men Help Win the 
War?” 


(Continued from Page 17) 
the fact that we can help win the 
war by making the 8. 'T. A. what 
it was really intended to be. An or- 
ganization make and 
superintendents better manufactur- 
ers. 


to overseers 


Let's stand together unselfishly, 
and do the things which we know Is 
best for the industry as a whole. 
Germany is a selfish nation. The 
allies are unselfish and are helping 
each other, and that is the spirit 
which is going to give us—Victory. 


Kills Superintendent. 


Thomson, Ga.—A former employe 


of the Smith Cotten Mills named 
Corner, shot and killed W. H. Hud- 
son, superintendent of the mills, 
here. Corner shot Hudson three 


times. one shot inflicting a wound In 
the skull. which caused his death 
S50 minutes after the shooting. 


Corner came here a short while 
ago from South Carolina and had 
been employed in the mill under 
Hudson until a few days ago, when 
he was discharged. He claims self- 
defense. He has veen arrested and 
placed in the county jail awaiting 
trial. 

Hudson was well known here, as 
he had been employed as superm- 


fendent in the mills for about six- 
teen years. Surviving Hudson are 


his wife and two children, Johnnie 
and DeWitt, all of this place. 
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Conserving the Coal Pile. 

(Continued from page 4.) 
ever we should not lose sight of 
the fact that we are quite depend- 
ent upon theories and scientific in- 
vestigation as they are always pro- 
ducing improvements in all lines 
and the boiler furnaces that you 
are using are based upon the inves- 
Ligations made sometime some- 
where. with some kind of coal and 
likewise the manner of using them 
is influenced. 

The production of 
therefore the conservation of our 
coal pile is largely influenced of 
course, as most of you readily un- 
derstand, by the cleanliness of the 
boilers both inside and out. This 
particular item is very much talked 
about by the boiler compound and 
flue-blower manufacturers. almost to 
the point of abstraction for some of 
us, but we do not doubt its import- 
ance, the question being about the 
means to be employed and we should 
not lose sight of it, for as high as 
25% of our coal pile is often lost 
through this trouble alone. 

I have been particularly impress- 
ed with the great diversity of the 
manner of power operation among 
our Southern cotton mills and also 
the great diversity in the devices 
used in them. I might say that this 
seems to have been a remunerative 
field for those concerns which offer 
for sale devices and products which 
have not met with much success 
among the concerns who make the 
production and use of steam a fine 
study. It does not seem that this 
ought to be the case as most cotton 
mills have favorable power con- 
ditions in that they usually carry a 
comporatively uniform load and this 
uniformity is a very favorable con- 
dition in that it conduces to economy 
and regularity of operation. I pre- 
sume that the explanation for this 
diversity or lack of standardization, 
as you might term it, lies in the fact 
that most of the men in charge of 
the power plants of the mills also 
have so many other mechanical du- 
ties to look after that the whole 
forms too much of a diversion for 
his closest attention. 


The use of the steam after having 
been produced with the consumption 
of fuel is quite as important as its 
production as a measure of econ- 
omy but is not subject to the same 
fluctating and seemingly intangible 


steam and 


conditions. The operation of the 
main engine which usually con- 


sumes the greater part of the steam 
produced has been very well stand- 
ardized and is very well understood 
by the majority of our engineers, 
however we often find a plant run- 
ning for months at a time without 
the engine having been indicated. 


Others indicate them real often 
and. these are usually the plants 
running the more economically. By 
far the greatest loss of steam is usu- 
ally to be observed escaping through 
some such channel as faulty heat- 
ing system, faulty traps or the lack 
of traps, very often through leaky 
valves, careless use in the dying or 
bleaching rooms. The consensa- 
tion in exposed pipes or drums is 
also often a big item that may well 
deserve attention. 


It is really surprising oftentimes to 
determine the expense of a continu- 
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ed seemingly small steam leak. In 
one such instance I determined the 
expense of a small leak in a valve at 
the terminal of a flue-blower con- 
nection at the boiler front and found 
that it cost enough to buy a whole 
new valve in about two weeks. 

To those who have been in a po- 
sition to make the observation, it 
has been real gratifying to note the 
real improvement in power plant 
operation which has oceurred even 
within the last five years, this im- 
provement is constantly being at- 
tained and with the greatly increas- 
ed cost of coal, is being very much 
accelerated. 

Now perhaps there occurs to many 
of you, the very practical question: 
how can we with our outfit, our eon- 
ditions and our men, manage to do 
our work with less coal and without 
corresponding loss otherwise? 

To base my suggestions along this 
line upon my observations, I will re- 
call the old rule that orderliness, 


thoroughness, and cleanliness is the 


foundation of efficiency. Of course 
i does not hold true in every case, 
but generally the clean orderly boil- 
er rooms are the efficient ones and 
so often we see, this place where 
so much money is burned up, in an 
unkept and almost semi-delapidat- 
ed condition. There is a_ certain 
charm or inspiration about an or- 
derly and thorough going boiler- 
room that I feel certain has its ef- 
fect upon the workmen whose work 
is a matter of such constant atten- 
tion. Isn't it true that this relation 
between orderliness and efficiency 
can be observed wherever we may 
go, from the kitchen in our homes 
to the fenee corner in the mill 
yard? 

As the next step in “The Conserva- 
tion of our Coal Pile” and closely 
coupled with this idea of orderli- 
ness, I look toward the stimulation 
of interest on the part of the oper- 
ators, in the different factors which 
have their influence on the plant 
operation. The purchase of a few 
instruments to aid in this, does not 
cost much; such instruments as a 
simple pyrometer to test the heat 
losses, a draft gauge to measure the 
drafts at different points, and per- 
haps a gas analyzer to test the value 
of the escaping gases and the com- 
pleteness of combustion. However 
this idea of fine instruments is one 
that can easily be carried far be- 
yond the point of practicability and 
often is, but it Seems that most any 
of us will do better work than we 
have the means of knowing how 
good we are doing it. A greater 
study of the factors imfluencing 
economy seems to be what is need- 
ed, and generally this study might 
well reecive the attention of 
higher up too. 


One item that is largely overlook- 
ed in many plants, is that of the 
stack draft. Its management is a 
large factor in the fuel ‘economy. 
You probably know that at best, 
over forty per cent of the heat from 
the coal goes up the stack, because 
these gases cannot be cooled below 
the temperature of the boiler and in 
practice not nearly as cool as the 
boiler, consequently the more draft 
you use the greater this loss of heat. 
Most firemen of course think that 
the more draft they have the easier 
it is to fire the boiler, of course it 


is easier to raise the steam quickly 
but they shovel more coal to do it 
and the greater draft only relieves 
them of the anxiety about holding 
steam. Draft like coal costs money 
and the less you use, within ordin- 
ary limits, the better your econ- 
omy. 

But you may ask why we should 
build such high stacks to produce 
more draft than is needed: the an- 
swer is that a high stack produces 
a given amount of draft with less 
heat loss, than shorter one does, and 
thus produces it cheaper. Watch 
well the operation of your stack 
dampers, you can run without them 
entirely, but they are a great big 
factor in your fuel economy. 

As the next.step in looking for a 
chance to conserve coal, I would 
suggest that you look over every 
operation in the mill that uses steam 
and determine as nearly as you can 
whether there is not an unnecessary 
waste there. This may seem like 
picking on stall items, but I have 
often seen some such steam user as 
a drying can, a slasher, a bleaching 
kier or steam pump that was using 
several times the steam required to 
operate it properly. Just a little 
constant leak costs a great deal and 
oftentimes a surprisingly big lead is 
found. 

Then comes the subject of air 
leaks in the boiler setting, a trouble 
that seems to be very much over- 
talked, but on the other hand it is 
really surprising to see what large 
leaks are often overlooked right into 
the combustion chamber where they 
do the most damage. Just the other 
day I visited a plant where they 
were using seven return tubular 
boilers and short on steam. I found 
holes around several of the blow- 
off pipes large enough to stuff a cat 
through and which it took only a 
few minutes to stop up. After we 
had done this they had plenty of 
steam and without using any more 
coal. 

Plants which operate with a con- 
denser, as a majority of them do, 
have quite a good deal depending 
upon this particular apparatus but 
as a rule most all engineers are 
quite wide-awake to the operation 
of them the same as they are to 
that of the main engine. Could we 
get such interest and attention gen- 
erally in connection with the burn- 
ing of the coal and other uses of 
the steam, it would be very bene- 
ficial. 

The actual firing of the coal is an 
important item and one about which 
much has been written and said and 
the manner of it is influenced so 
much by the particular conditions 
in each case, that many feel largely 
at sea in regard to it. But it is a 
very important factor of economy 
and should receive constant study 
and attention. The operation of 
such things as the dampers, the 
grates, the water supply, etc., are 


quite as important as the firing 
proper. 
Our government investigators 


have determined that a coal run- 
ning as high as 40% ash is quite 
valueless as fuel and that each per 
cent of ash that coal contains de- 
ereases the value of the coal by at 
least 2%. This means for instance 
that a coal containing 15% ash is 
worth at least 20% less than a like 
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coal containing 5% ash would be. 
Of course most ef us are using 
whatever coal we can get al present, 
whatever the ash content may be. 
but whien we let the ash collect in 
the fire it gives us the result of-a 
coal having a higher percentage of 
ash. The heavier the boilers are 
loaded the greater will be the per- 
cenlage of fuel loss caused by ash 
in the fire. This subject of cleaner 
fires, is one that should receive gen- 


rally much more attention. It is 
also one where our efforts are so 
often defeated by arriving atl pre- 


mature conclusions. The use of too 
much draft may even cause a clean 
fire to consume more coal for a giv- 
en amount of work, Just as a cor- 
lis engine may waste more steam. 
when the valves get set wrong, than 
is possible with an old style slide 
valve engine. Its another instance 
of what is so often observed in that 
the best things are worse when used 
wrong. 

The ash-piits, such lowly mem- 
bers in the scheme of things, seem 
to me to have received far too littir 
attention as they are a reai factor 
in the operation of the boiler fur- 
nace. You will find the most eco- 
nomical plants to have large ash- 
pits, as much more space is needed 
here than just that necessary to al- 
low the air to pass through. We 
all know of the ruinous result to the 
grates when we allow the pit to fill 
with ashes and also that it is not 
necessary to allow the pit to be- 
come entirely full to produce the 
bad results. But it does seem that 
we have not realized how far this 
principle extends. The great radi- 
ation of heat in a small pit so heats 
the passing air as to seriously in- 
terfere with its action and this is 
quite a factor in the production of 
clinker which causes us so much 
trouble. Keep your ash-pits clean 
and large as possible. 

One step that can be taken in the 
right direction in a great many 
planis and along a line which I! 
have previously mentioned, is to pu! 
a combustion or diffusing wall in 
the combustion chamber, this pro- 
vided you are using boilers which 
have combustion chambers, and 
which the majority of them have. 
Some have formed the opinion tha! 
this is a very particular stunt tha’ 
must be done just right, but it is 
only necessary that the principles 
involved be understood in order to 
do it properly. The main points be- 
ing to take care that you do no! 
choke the flow of the gases and to 
place the wall nearly in the center 
of the combustion space. 

During the past few years ther: 
has been a decided tendency to us 
grate bars having a wider opening 
than those previously used and the 
result seems to have been beneficia). 
You will know that at best there is 
a large loss of heat as contained in 
the coal, as fhe most efficient power 
plants deliver only about 10 pe! 
cent of the power which the coal 
contains. Therefore it eften be- 
comes a proposition of balancing 
one loss against another. And thus 
it is with the question of grate opeD- 
ing. One per cent of the weight of 
the coal, going out in the ash pile 
as coke, will make it look quite 
black, while the cleaner fires thus 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Alizarine Red is Now Made in 
America 


In January of this year, the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Inc., made this Statement in its house 
organ “Dyestuffs”: “The interesting 
things hoped for in 1918 are the 
placing on the market of alizarine 
red, of indigo, and of hydron blue. 
The consuming trade looks forward 
with expectancy to. these accom- 
plishments. Other things are hoped 
for, but these are promised.” The 
development of synthetic indigo at 
Marcus Hook was announced some 
months ago. At the recent textile 
show in Grand Central Palace the 
National Company displayed two 
large globes, one filled with indigo 
arid the other with alizarine. It now 
announces that alizarine is actually 
being placed in the hands of the 
consumers, the first shipments hav- 
ing already gone out. 

Dyeings produced from alizarine 
are distinguished by great brilliancy 
and excellent fastness to light and 
washing. When applied to cotton 
in connection with aliuminum mor- 
dants, the so-called Turkey Red, 
the fastest red known to the art of 
dyeing, is produced. H is for this 
Turkey Red that atizarine has been 
needed most. 

This alizarine of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, Inc., has 
been developed in the laboratory of 
its Brooklyn Works, where it is now 
being manufactured in a building 
erected for this purpose. This 
achievement with that of indigo does 
much to show the falsity in the po- 
sition of those consumers who still 
doubt the abilitty of the American 
chemist and manufacturer to equal 
the product of the German, and to 
continue to supply the American 
consumer after the war. This Am- 
erican alizarine is of exactly ‘the 
same quality in all respects as that 
formerly imported from Germany. 
It is now expected that tne develop- 
ment of hydron blue, a fast blue for 
cotton, which is sure to follow, will 
meet the last objections of the re- 
maining doubters. 
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Wm. C. Robinson to Aid Government. 


W. Champlin Robinson, head of 
the William C. Robinson & Sons 
Company and of the Robinson Oi! 
Corporation of Baltimore, Md., has 
been called by the national Govern- 
ment to become director of o7l con- 
servation for the United States. 

He has accepted this big and im- 
pertant post under the Fuel Admin- 
stration, is winding up busi- 
ness affairs in Baltimore and will 
get on the new job immediately. 
While he will retain a sort of gen- 
eral supervision over his business 
there, he will devote practically all 
his time to his new duties. 

He will be to oils what the Food 
Conservation division is to the Food 
Administration and will have a 
large number of inspectors, and 
other men working directly under 
him. 

Especial attention will be given 
to the development of the science 
of burning oils, and one of the big- 
gest combustion engineers in the 
country will be employed to work 
under his direction. 
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Mr. Robinson is the son of the late 
Edward C. Robinson, and the house 
of which he is at the head is the 
oldest oil house in the United States, 
it having been in business in Balti- 
more since 1832. fle is connected 
with a large number of important 
industrial, financial and manufac- 
luring enterprises and has had a 
long and important experience in 
the producing, pipe line, refining 
and sales departments of the petro- 
leum industry, and is exceptionally 
well qualified to carry out the im- 
portant duties which have just been 
laid upon him and which now em- 
brace the entire country and may 
later be extended to the American 
war zones of Europe. 


Filling-End-Withdrawing Means for 
Weft-Replenishing Looms. 


(Continued from page 27.) 
finger 12 secured at its right hand 
end by the bolt 13 to the lay and 
extending along and in front of the 
opening 7. The movable member is 
shown as a wire loop 13 secured at 
its ends to a stud 15 and by which 
it is conveniently pivoted in the fin- 
ger i2 and in a bracket 16 secured 
by the bolt 13 to the lay and de- 
pending beneath the finger. A heli- 
cal spring 17 is coiled about the 
pivot 15 and secured at one end to 
the loop 14 and at the other end to 
the bracket 16 and acts to swing the 
loop or movable. member across the 
opening 7 into contact with the rear 
wall thereof as shown at full lines 
in Fig. 2. When the picker 11 
moves to the left it comes immedi- 
ately into contact with the loop 14 


and swings it with a quick jerk 
across the opening causing it to 
straddle the finger 12 and move 


into the position indicated in dotted 
lines in Fig. 2. 

The operation of the invention 
will now be apparent. When re- 
plenishment takes place and the ex- 
hausted and abandoned filling ecar- 
rier is discharged from the shuttle 
10 if passed down through the open- 
ing 7 and falls into a receptacle 
usually provided beneath the loom. 
The trailing end of the filling if not 
withdrawn from the shuttle by the 
filling carrier itself extends back 
through the eye of the shuttle and 
between the shuttle and the hox. 
From the eye the end extends down 
through the opening 7 in front of 
the loop 14. If it remains in this 
position the picker 11 immediately 
it begins its Action comes into con- 
tact with the loop 14 and with a 
quick jerk swings the loop into the 
position shown in dotted lines in 
Fig. 2 thus causing the loop to en- 
gage the trailing end of filling and 
withdraw it by a quick jerk through 
the eye of the shuttle and from be- 
tween the Shuttle and the box, thus 
freeing it entirely from the shuttle. 


Cannon Manufacturing Company, 


Concord, N. C. 
J. R. Killian......... Superintendent. 
Carder 
W. L. Whistnant..No. 1 and 2 Weav. 
P. A. Barringer.......... Electrician 
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Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishin 


R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIZINGS, OILS, FINISHINGS, SOFTENINGS, FILLING AND WEIGHTING of YARNS, FABRICS 
and RAW STOCK. Also HOSIERY FINISHING and BLEACHINGS 
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PERSONAL 


Hugh F. Little, assistant treasurer 
of the Marion and Clinchfield Mills 
at Marion, N..C., was elected vice 
president of the First National 
Bank. Marion, N. ©. at a directors’ 
meeting last week. 


Robert Tucker, who has been 
section hand in the spinning depart- 
ment of the Lindale (Ga.) Mills for 
a number of years, has been pro- 
moted to second overseer of the 
No. 2 spinning department. 


G. T. Kennett has not resigned as 
superintendent of the Willingham 
Gotton Mills as was recently stated 
by us through error. The item first 
appeared in another journal and we 
assumed that it was correct. 


Marcus’ D. Haney, who since the 
first of the vear has had charge as 
superintendent of the Fort Mill (Ss. 
(.) Manufacturing Company, mill 
No. 2, has resigned to accept simi- 
lar work at Mount Holly, N. C. 


George Falls, who has been book- 
keeper for the Gaston Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cherryville, N. C., for 
the past six vears, has resigned and 
accepted a similar position with the 
Farmers Bank & ‘Trust Company. 


( H. Goodroe of Greensboro, Ga.. 
has accepted position as superim- 
tendent of the John E. Smith Mill al 
Thomson, Ga. He will continue to 
be superintendent of the Mary- 
Leila Gotton Mills at Greensboro, 
Ga. 


Charles Johnson, an employee .of 
the Victor Millis, Greer, was 
killed by a Southern train Saturday 
night. It is reported that he was 
sitting on the end of a crosstie when 
Struck. He was 45 years old and 
unmarried. 


‘slightly from 


Robert. 8S. Mebane, president of the 
Republic Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 
has been made State chairman of 
the work of organizing for the sale 
of war savings stamps in mill com- 
munities in South Carolina. Mr; 
Mebane has a strong plan of organ- 
ization and operation and will ap- 
peal to every mill worker in the 
State. His allotment is four million 
dollars. 


Arthur E. Holman has been ap- 
pointed a sengimeer and motor pow- 
er advisor for the Gossett group of 
cotton mills. He will be connected 
with the Riverside, Toxaway, Bro- 
gon, Williamston, Calhoun Falls and 
Pendleton Mills. His duties will con- 
sist largely of supervising the mo- 
tor power with the view of getting 
the power plants to the highest 
state of efficiency. 


R, L. Allen, an electrician of Co- 
iumbus, Ga., was terribly burned as 
a result of an accident at Winns- 
boro (S. ©.) Cotton Mills when the 
full power of several thousand volts 
of electricity caused an explosion in 
the electric switch box, destroying 
the box and setting fire to the insu- 
lation and to Mr. Allen's clothes. 
While his face, arms and hands are 
horribly burned, it is probable thal 
he whl reeover. 


Charles Tood Wolfe, 39 years of 
age, president of the Puritan Cord- 
age Mills, Louisville, Ky. and one 
of the city's most progressive young 
business men, died suddenty last 
week of an acute attack of heart 
trouble. He had been suffering 
heart trouble for 
some little time, but neither his 
family or physician had considered 
the trouble as serious. Mr. Wolfe 
organized the Puritan Cordage Mills 
in 1909, and was also president and 
treasurer of the Louisville Selling 
Company, mill representatives. 
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Commercial Preparedness for Inter- 
national Peace. 


(Continued from Page 2S) 
about it at the present tims. Ger- 
man leaders, however, have public- 
ly boasted of their purpose to “make 
America pay for the war”’—to col- 
lect a huge indemnity from the pre- 
sumptuous Yankees. We are de- 
termined they can never do thai. 
But, gentlemen, what German arms 
cannot secure in war, German trade 
penetration may be in a position to 
command after the war has ended 
if we do not properly prepare to 
withstand that attempt on _ their 
part. An immense export of Ger- 
man merchandise to the United 
States might to a great extent recoup 
the Fatherland for its present losses. 
It was manifest before the present 
war that the strong German com- 
munities in this country, the 
called German-American States, 
which in the Civil War and there- 
after had been Republican, were 
giving Democratic majorities and 
electing anti-protectionist senators 
and representatives—of whom La- 
Follette, of Wisconsin, is a shining 
example. Senator LaFollette, though 


once a Republican, voted for the 
Simmons-Underwood Law. which 


seemed to be earnestly favored by 
the pronounced German part of his 


constituents and the German lan- 
guage newspapers of the Middle 
West and Northwest. Most of the 


Western men who voted against our 
entrance into the war had a few 
years earlier loudly proclaimed their 
support of tariff for revenue only. 
The German government, German 
manufacturers and German steam- 
ship agents had been conspicuous im 
remonstrance against all receni 
protective tariff laws and regula- 
tions in the United States. It is now 
clear that this ware a part of their 
definite trade and commerce propa- 
ganda, an altempt.to make our laws, 
as far as possible in the interest of 
Germany. Are we to allow such 
activities to continue? Shall we not 
arouse ourselves and at leasf insis! 
that our representatives shall af 
once see that our interests are pro- 
tected and safeguarded against the 
future? 

We must not neglect industrial 
preparedness, as we neglected, for 
the first two and a half years of this 
war, military preparedness. It will 
not. do to trust to the idle assump- 
fion that the animosities engender- 


ed by the war will prevent a re- 
sumption of trade with the coun- 
tries against which we are now 


fighting. 

An incident related by an Amer- 
ican observer in Germany well illus- 
trates this point. During the food 
shortage of 1916 he saw in a Fried- 
richstrasse window Norwegian sar- 
dines, originally prepared for sale 
in Great Britain. They were called 
“Our Allies Brand” and bore a brigh! 
label which displayed the flags of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
Belgium and Japan. and yet they 
were publicly offered for sale in 
Germany, in the land where the 
people salute each other with. “Gott 
strafe England.” 

J. M. de Beaufort, in his book en- 
litled “Behind the German Veil,” 
tells of an iterview with Dr. Bucher, 
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of the German Colonial Office, which 
bears upon this point. “‘As to de- 
stroying our trade, said Dr. Bucher, 
‘in five years after the war we shall 
have it all back again.’ He put his 
hand in his pocket and took out a 
penknife. ‘Do you suppose, he said, 
‘anyone is going to pay the English 
or the Americans sixpense for this 
knife, when they can buy it from 


Germany for fivepence? Certainly 
not.” 
that Germany will endeavor to 


undersell her competitors in order 
to regain her lost markets is an ab- 
solute certainty; and in this effort 
German manufacturers will have 
the utmost co-operation of their 
government. Herr Ballin, the head 
of the Hamburg-American Line, says 
that “the world will find wus as 
strongly organized for peace as we 
were organized for war.” . Arthur 
von Gwinner, president of the 
Deutsche Bank, said in an interview 
with an American journalist: “After 
the war, as before, the bulk of our 
trade must be with countries now 
neutral or enemy and we must seri- 
ously consider how to hold and add 
to this trade in the future. We must 
make every provision in order to 
forge rapidly ahead immediately 
after the close of the war.” 


According to Herr von Holtzen- 
dorff, Herr Ballin’s right hand man 
and the representative of the Ham- 
burg-American Line in all negotia- 
tions with the German Government, 
“The Hamburg-American Line is in - 
creasing the number of its merchant 
ships. Every vard -we have been 
able to hire,” he says, “is working 
for us and is emploved in building 
new vessels. We expect after the 


the same displacement—60,000 tons 
—as the Imperator. Besides those 
two we have about thirty other ships 
on the stocks, varying in tonnage 
from eight to thirty thousand. After 
the war we shall have a new fleet of 
merchant vessels, and every other 
steamship company in Germany is 
following our example. 


These and many other such inci- 
dents show that Germany, as Herr 
Ballin said, will be as thoroughly 
prepared for peace as they were for 
war. In England, France and Italy 
similar preparation for the inevita- 
ble commercial contest is under 
way. 

What are we doing here, is the 
vital question. Is our Government 
awake to the situation, or is it leav- 
ing industrial preparedness to the 
last moment, as it left military pre- 
paredness? It is for the business 
men of the country to. sound the 
alarm and to demand action. There 
is need to give serious thought right 
now to the precautions which we 
must take to save our national in- 
dustries and maintain our labor and 
living standards when foreign-made 
goods are again ready to pour into 
our ports, 


Congress has recently created spe - 
cial committees to investigate the 
conduct of the war and they are ac- 
tively at work. Congress should cre- 
ate at once special committees fo 
survey industrial conditions and to 
determine what shall be done to 
prevent the United States at the 
close of the war from becoming the 
dumping ground of the factories of 
the world. Business men, urge2niza- 
tions like yours, should immediate - 
ly demand such imquiries, and not 
only inquiries, but the requisite ac- 
tion to secure the results damanded 
so that we may have “Commercial 
Preparedness for International 


.years 
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Peace.” And, gentlemen, if the pres- 
ent Congress will not grant the ac- 
tion we believe should be taken, 
then the American people will most 
assuredly elect a Congress that will. 

Let us take to heart the lessons of 
the war. We see each day the need 
of developing our resources to the 
utmost to help win the war. We 
must equally face the need of the 
greatest efficiency and economy in 
business to help us win the com- 
mercial war which will follow. All 
Europe, our Allies and the Central 
Powers, have already gone through 
a period of wonderful development 
and greater advances in industrial 
economy have taken place in three 
than had been known in a 
quarter of a century before. Europe 
has the most highly trained and 
most skilled work-people in its his- 


tory ready to throw into interna- 
tional trade the moment the war 
stops. We must study every possi- 


bility that will increase our produc- 
tion, lower our costs, help our busi- 
ness. I believe it only common pru- 
dence and common sense to begin 
here and now to work out the prob- 
lems that will inevitably confront 
us. The sooner we start’the better 
prepared we shall be. It is a mat- 
ter of business life or death that we 
take action in time to make certain 
that we shall preserve our country’s 
busimess prosperity and industria! 
safety. To my mind, it is the great- 
est problem that today confronts 
the industries of the nation. Let us 
then all unite and see that proper 
action is taken at once so that our 
national welfare may be assured and 
that we may be in a position to 
meet the conditions that will con- 
front us at the close of the war. It 
is the only way: to make 
“Commercial Preparedness 
dustrial Peace.” 


certain 
for In- 


war that we shall need a much larg- 
er tonnage than ever before. We 
have almost completed two new 
mammoth steamers of practically 
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President's Address. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
uses are numerous, and as import- 
ant as they are numerous. It is one 
of the essentials. And if cotton is 
important, it follows as a matter of 
course, that those who are engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton pro- 
ducts are not without a prominent 
place and part in keeping this world 
a fit place for decent people to live 

in. 

Now, gentlemen, let us get together 
on this phase of the labor question. 
Let us make the very most of what 
we have and give the other fellow a 
like chance. Let us all endeavor to 
bring our employees to realize that 
the army of labor must flight in the 
same cause of freedom as honorably 
and bravely and persistently.as the 
armies on the soil of France; and to 
realize, too, that the prime requi- 
sites of a good army are unity of 
purpose and a perseverance that 
keeps it on the job, every man, every 
day. 

Our people are already playing a 
magnificent part in this fight for 
freedom and justice. The mill boys 
on the battle lines have covered 
themselves with glory and have 
shown that some of the best soldiers 
in the American army are from 
Southern cotton mils. 

The mill managements, too have 
thrown their resources into the bat- 
tle. Liberty Bonds, the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. have been given 
their moral and financial support. 
The amounts subseribed by our 
mills to these objects make an in- 
spring total. It fills me with pride 
to know that I am connected with 
an industry which has so cheerfully 
and uniformly contributed to every 
call the government has made. 


Our main purpose, almost our only 
purpose, now is to defeat the Kaiser. 
The whole world is divided into two 
factions, for this war has drawn 
into it practically every nation on 
earth; and it speaks well for man- 
kind that the majority of the na- 
tions are allied on the side of right. 
This war is the culmination of the 
world-old confliet between right and 
wrong; and it seems that the acecu- 
mulated hellish designs of all the 
ages have been concentrated in one 
leader and his people for a supreme 
effort to conquer. 

We in America would do well to 
understand that Germany's efforts 
to enslave the world are not. confined 
to the fighting that is In progress on 
the battlefield. Here in our country 
there is a continuous attempt made 
to undermine and destroy every 
agency that we are employing to 
earry to success our war aims. In 
my opinion, there is no deed so low, 
mean and contemptible that the -Hun 
will not do if it will in the least 
serve his ends. 

Propaganda is one of the weapons 
he is using on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. He has used it with success in 
other countries. Russia fell before 
it; and but for the wonderful recu- 
peratitve powers of the Italian 
army, Italy would have suffered a 
like fate. In England and France, 
and even in poor Belgium, he has 
spread the slime of his foul false- 
hoods. Now in the United States he 
is stealthily attacking us. with de- 
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liberate lies. So adept is he at this 
trade, we often unwittingly aid him 
by helping to spread the false ru- 
mors he sets afloat. Hardly a day 
passes in any locality that there is 
not a German made lie circulated. 
Examples of this propaganda are 
easy to find—after it is too late. For 
instance: Did you hear last summer 
that the Food Administration was 
going to confiscate a portion of all 
the garden products canned in this 
county? That falsehood traveled 
from ocean to ocean. And did you 
hear the sly, sneaking atback made 
last winter on the Red Cross? It 
was reported that because of the 
great amount of knited articles sent 
in by the good women of this land, 
the Red Cross found itself in the for- 
tunate condition of being over- 
stocked with sweaters, and was even 
able to sell a few of them to stores 
here and there. That le, on its face 
a compliment to the patriotic in- 
dustry of American women, had the 
effect of slowing up for a short 
time the production of knitted gar- 
ments, and that at a time when they 
were most needed. 

Listen to me, you men of this As- 
sociation! General Pershing said, 
“If you will defeat Germany im 
America, we will whip her ever 
here.” It is our job—vyour job and 
my job. Wherever we find a yellow 
dog, let's smash him. The slimiest, 
sneakingest, dirtiest devil from the 
hell run by satan the first and the 
hell conducted on this earth by satan 
the last is the man who tries to im- 
press you with his sincerity of pur- 
pose, and then, while he has your 
confidence, pours into your ears the 
things that dishearten, discourage 
and disorganize. 

For duplicity, hypocrisy, treach- 
ery and treason the Germans stand 
pre-eminent among the animals of 
this earth. As a cold-blooded bunch 
of murderers. a hot-blooded round- 
up of rapers, they have never had 
equals in all the annals of mankind. 
Their senselss destruction of prop- 
erty and priceless art treasures, 
their ravising of Belgium, their 
fiendish enslaving of the people of 
northern France are chapters in 
crime too revolting to speak of. 

The Hun, gentlemen, is a beast, a 
sensually depraved human being 
that has degenerated into a brute; 
and Germany is the outlawed nation 
of the earth. Their principles, the 
doctrines that are taught their 
young from the very cradle, thal 
“might makes right,’ that “the end 
justifies the means,” that “necessity 
knows no law,” are the pulsations 
of the black heart that forces putrid 
blood through the arteries -* the 
German Empire. 

Germany and the German Kaiser 
have already been tried and con- 
demmed at the bar of public opinion; 
they have still to be tried at the bar 
of the nations that will be their 
conquerors. What a multitude of 
crimes they are charged with, and 
what a legion of witnesses appear 
against the! Ravished maidens and 
mardered babes from Belgium; 
broken, bleeding slaves from 
France: thousands upon thousands 
of Armenians, massacred for their 
faith—these all cry out for justice! 
Out of the sea, cold, clammy hands 
from the Lusitania stretch forth and 


demand justice! The whole outrag- 


ed world demands justice! And jus- 
tice will be done, for God still 
reigns, and His punishments are 
both severe and just. 

I have done; but before leaving 
you I want to quote to you the sen- 
lence passed upon Kaiser Bill by F. 
D. Van Ambure, publisher in the 
Silent Partner: 


As long as the flowers their perfume 
give, 

So long I'd let the Kaiser live— 

Live and live for a million years, 

With nothing to drink but Belgian 
Lear’, 

With nothing to quench his awful 
thirst 

But the salted brine of a Seotch- 
man's curse. 


I would let him live on a dinner each 


day, 

Served from silver on a golden 
tray— 

Served with things both dainty and 
sweet 

Served with everything but things 
to eat. 


And I'd make him a bed of silken 
sheen, 

With costly linens to lie between, 

With covers of down and fillets of 
lace, 

And downy pillows piled in place; 

Yet when to its comfort he would 


yield, 

It would stink with rot of the bat- 
tlefield, 

And blood and bones and brains of 
men 


Should cover him, smother him— 
and then— 

His pillows should cling with rotten 
cloy— 

Cloy from the grave of a soldier boy. 

And while Gods stars their vigils 
keep, 

And while the waves the white 
sans Sweep, 

He should never, never, never sleep. 


And through all the days, through 
all the years, 

There should be an anthem in his 
ears, 

From the edge of light to the set 
of sun, 

Moaning and moaning and moaning 

wild— 

A ravished 

child. 


French girls bastard 


And I would build him a castle by 
the sea, 

As lovely a castle as ever could be: 

Then Td show him a ship from over 
the sea, 

As fine a ship as ever could be, 

Laden with water cold and sweet, 

Laden with everything good to eat: 

Yet searce does she touch the sil- 
vered sands, 

Searce may he reach his eager 
hands, 

Than a hot and hellish molten shell 

Should change his heaven into hell. 

And though he'd watch on the 
wave-swept shore, 

Our Lusitania would rise no more. 


In “No Man’s Land,” where the Irish - 


fell, 
I'd start the kaiser a private hell; 
I'd jab him, stab him, give him gas: 
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In every wound [Fd ‘pour ground 
glass; 

I'd march him out where the brave 
boys died 

Out past the lads they crucified. 

In the fearful gloom of his living 
tomb, 

There is one thing I'd do before I 
was through; 

I'd make him sing in a stirring man- 
ner, 

The wonderful words of “The Star- 

Spangled Banner.” 


Red Cross at Lafayette. 


Lafayette Cotton Mills with 70 
employees contributed $161.00 to the 
Red Cross fund; 100 per cent patri- 
otic. 

Walker County Hosiery Mill, 26.) 
employees, contributed $325.00; 100 
per cent patriotic. 

Union Cotton Mills, 275 employees, 


$205.00. 
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ue the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Charlotte 
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inspect ecards and make such recommendations 
as may be necessary to put them in the very best 


possible shape. 
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have been eliminated in the ENTWISTLE. 


FOR INSTANCE, there is no trouble due to slack ends, dropped ends 


or failure of top motion, or to excessive tensin or to 
“doubles,” etc., etc. 


Send for Our Catalogue on 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 
Established 1886—Incorporated 1901 
Fk. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT LOWELL, MASS. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, J. H. MAYES, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


Keystone Fibre Company 


YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


Seamless Roving Cans, Steel Clad Trucks 
Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes: 


QUALITY FIRST 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILSON COMPANY, Greenville, S. C. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
244 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TRADE. MARK 


Sulphur Black 
Direct Black Direct Blue 
Direct Red Direct Yellow 


Direct Brown Direct Green 
and Other Direct Colors 


Sodium Sulphide Blanc Fixe 
Barium Chloride Gum Arabic 


Also Acid Colors, Basic Colors, etc. 
JOHN L. DABBS 


Manager of Southern Office 
Office and Warehouse, 236 West First Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 


COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Co.. 


Meets Government Requirements for U. 5S. A. 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness 
Belting Weaving Reeds 


American Supply Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 650,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Setting 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Qs. the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spmning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROTHERS, 
Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. . Burtisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton’ goods 
market has been very quiet during 
the week and seems to await the 
decision of the price-fixers. Trad- 
ing for prints, sheetings, drills, 
twills, saleens, organdies, lawns and 
poplins was decidedly light. 

Despite the fact that much of the 
preliminary work toward the estab- 
lishment of prices for the numerous 
descriptions of goods has been ac- 
complished and government officials 
are going over the data there are 
many mill men and distributors 
who still believe that nothme will 
come of the movement and that 
the present abnormal range ol 
prices will not be interfered with in 
any sense of the word. Others con- 
tend that maximum profits and not 
selling prices will be set and some 
anticipate a revision of quotations 
for both yarns and piece goods on 
a basis of 30 cents for raw cotton. 

The prevailing opinion in the 

market relative to price fixing is 
that the government will not at- 
tempt to set a definite price but 
from all indications will set a maxi- 
mum one, and that the previously 
mentioned date of October 1 will be 
the time at which price fixing will 
become effective. It is likely, too, 
that all sales made since June 8 
will come under this regulation. The 
outcome of the meeting is eagerly 
awaited by the trade, as the pros- 
pect of such action has had its in- 
fluence upon the gray goods mar- 
ket for the last week. 
- For other constructions of print 
cloths and sheetings than those be- 
ing purchased by the government, 
or where there are excess lots avail- 
able, first hand prices are being 
slightly shad>d through New York 
distributors according to reports. 
The same sizes offered at conces- 
sions the first of the week later 
were obtainable at the same prices 
and at possibly a fraction of a cent 
less for delivery beyond August. 
The object of the mills and other 
sellers in clipping quotations is to 
add. impetus to trading, which has 
fallen off because of the price fixing 
agitation. 


The first bale of cotton from the 
crop, marketed at Galveston 


Friday, was something of a depress- 
ing influence, especially 4s it was 
accompanied by offers to sell new 
crop cotton for July shipment from 
Texas points, making the crop ap- 
pear somewhat earlier than usual. 

Naturally there has been little or 
no selling of cotton fabrics for fu- 
ture delivery this week, though pro- 
duction has been maintaimed, with 
precedence, of course, given to 
goods for government use, 

Army needs are increasing so rap- 
idiy that many commodities will be 
bought in undetermined quantities 
for the present. One lot of 2,500,- 
000 yards of 12.9 62-inch and 1,200,- 
000 yards of 129 31%-ineh goods, 
are conspicuous. Next week's de- 
mands for 6,796,000 yards of duck. 

There has been some softening 
of prices in sales between second 
hands on wide print cloths and a 
few sheetings. In most imstances 
values have held very steady. Ef- 
forts continue to resell goods bought 
for export and for which export 
licenses are not readily obtainable. 

Prices are still more or less nom- 
inal as follows: Print cloths, 28- 
inch, 64x64s, 14 cents: 64x60s, 13% 
cents; brown sheetings, Sonthern 
standards, 28 cents: 38%-inch 
64x64s, 19 to 19% cents: denims, 
220s, Southern indigo, 37% cents 
nominal: tickings, 8 ounce, 45 cents; 
staple prints, 22 cents; staple ging- 
hams, 22 cents: dress ginghams, 
32% cents. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, 


Rossville, Ga. 
W. N. Woody..Knitting Department 
A. J. Secharborough Knit. Dept. Night 


Alex Looping Dept. 
Mrs. Cora Dyer...... Mending Dept. 
Lee McCall.......... Finishing Dept. 
Walter A. Smith....... Rough Stoek 
Walter Williams...... Looping Dept. 


R. H. Harrison. . Supt. Spimning Mills 
A. 'T. Evans..Night Spin. and Carder 
W.H. Goforth........... Day Carder 
J. D. Dowless..Day Spin. and Wind. 
A. W. Whittle....Forman Box Shop 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


J. K. LIVINGSTON & CO. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
“STAPLE COTTON A SPECIALTY” 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
QUICITRON BARK EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT 
Direct and Sulphur Colors 
Chloride of Lime 


Cotton Softeners 
Soda Ash 


A. E. RATNER & COMPANY, Inc. 
1143 ST. JOHNS PLACE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LET US SEND YOU A TRIAL BARREL OF 


*Amalie” Soluble Tallow 


THE PERFECT 


Fatty Matter for Textile Size 


USED BY 


SOUTH’S LEADING COTTON MILLS 
Unsurpassed for Uniformity and Quality 


Write for complete information 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 
262 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Graham Beston Baltimore Philadelphia 
Seuthwesteru Distributors 


SONNEBORN BROS. Dallas San Antonia 


Branches: Les Angeles 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Finishol is a scientifically prepared detergent; soluble finishing and softening oil. 
for boiling out raw stock. 


It is used where any softener is required, in either a rinsing or color bath and is also 
It is extensively used with excellent results upon colored stock in the Fries Dyeing Machines. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia.—Cotton yarns were 
slightly higher during the week, but 
the demand was not quite so great 
owing to the price-fixing talk which 
prevailed. There were inquiries for 
yarns for quick deliveries to com- 
plete war contracts and dealers 
could not get the yarn. Some of the 
dealers said they had received fair 
shipments of yarn from the South, 
while others complained about yarn 
being held at shipping points by 
embargoes, or are slow in transit. 
Receipts by water were small. One 
teamster said yarns, coming in by 
railroad, are delivered at stations 
in all parts of the city and suburbs 
so that it is almost impossible to 
make an estimate of how much is 
coming in. 

Price fixing talk has checked the 
desire of local buyers to cover ac- 
tual and probable needs for late 
summer and fall deliveries. § If 
prices are fixed, and they feel that 
they will and should be, they be- 
lieve it will be at a lower level 
than prevails at the present time. 
Under the circumstances, they do 
not care to buy now, when by wait- 
ing they can get the yarn'‘at a lower 
price. Manufacturers who are now 
engaged in filling war contracts can- 
not get any information in Wash- 
ington about the future. They sup- 
pose there will be other contracts 
to follow present ones, but they do 
not know it officially. 

No one wants to buy yarns now, 
unless to fill in with, as everyone is 
expecting price fixing, and all hope 
for lower prices. One dealer said, 
everyone is at sea. 

The cotton crop is considered by 
some to be an important factor in 
the plan to fix yarn prices. If the 
crop should be large there will not 
be any need to fix a price on cot- 
ton. At present the indications are 
for a big crop and if it should be 
14,000,000 or 15,000,000 bales many 
think it will not be necessary to 
fix a price on the staple. But no 
one can foretell in June the size of 
the crop. It may be all right in 
June and July and all wrong in Au- 
gust. In some quarters, it is be- 
lieved the slowness in fixing a price 
on yarn is due to a desire to wait 
and see what the yield of cotton 
will be. 

There were plenty of inquiries for 
ply yarns, chiefly to fill war orders. 
Some of the dealers say they believe 
it will be necessary to stop selling 
some numbers to makers of goods 
for civilian consumption, if the 
needs of the government are to be 
supplied. One dealer said he found 
it impossible to get spinners to 
quote prices on coarse numbers. An- 
other dealer said: “A man from the 
West came in here and asked for 
8-4 and 10-5, and said government 
Officials had told him he ought to 
be able to buy 8-4 for 47 to 50 cents. 
That is telling a man what he ought 
to do, not what he can do. Why 
don't they do something about 
prices? The moment you tell spin- 
ners the yarn is for government 
work, up goes the price.” 


A. M. 2 & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, 6&. C. 


BROKERS 
Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Millis, 8S. C. 125 


American Spinning Co., 8. C — 
Anderson ©. Mills, com.... 82 
Anderson C. Mills, 8. C., pfd. 97 100 
Aragon Miles, S. 110 125 
Arcadia Mills, 8S. C......... 135 
Arkwright Millis, C......... 170 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... 34 38 
Avondale Mills, Alabama .... 195 250 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 200 — 
Belton Cotton Millis, C... 140 146 
Brandon Mills, 8S. C......... — 136 
Brogwon Millis, 8S. C..........- 100 
Calhoun Mills, 8. C., com.... 106 — 
Calhoun Mills, 8. C., pfd..... 100 — 
Millie. C........-.- 157 161 
Chiquola Mills, 8. C., com.... 136 — 
Chiguola Millis, 8S. C., pfd..... sos — 
Clifton Mfe. ©o., 8. C....... 135 
Clinton Cotton Mills, S. C..... — 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 135 
Columbus Mfc. 165 — 
D. EB. Converse Co., 
Dallas Mig. Co., Ala 166 
Darlington Co., 8. C..... — 80 
Dacotah Millis, N. C........... 
Dayton Mills, C........«... 60 
Dunean Milis, 8S. C., com.... 70.. 
Dunean Mills, S. C.. pfd....... — 87 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga..... 109 — 
Easley Cotton Mills, 8. C..... 20C¢~C:«CS 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 7 
hixposition Cotton Mills, Ga.. 175 — 
Gaffney Mfe. Co., S&S. C....... 107 110 
Gainesville C. Millis. Ga., com 90 95 
‘slienwood Mills 145 
Glenn-Lowry Mfe. Co., 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd.. 7 92 
101 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., 8S. C... s 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, 8. Cc. 175 — 
Grendel Mills, 8S. C........... 224 
Hamrick Mills, 8S. C.......... 150 
Hartsville Cot. Millis, S. CC... 215 275 
Henrietta Millis, N. C....... 185 
Inman Mille, §. .C........... 120 — 
Inman Mills, S. C., pfd...... 
Jackson Mille C.....+...:. 150 
King, John P. Mfe. Co., Ga... 92 95 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 8S. C. 150 
Lancaster C. Mills, S. C., pfd -- 
Laurens Cotton Mills. S. C... 125 — 
Limestone oCtton Mills, 8S. C. 150 — 
Loray Mills. N. C.. com....... 35 50 
Loray Mills, N. C., ist pfd... — 102 
Marion Mfg. Co.. N. 125 131 
Mariboro Millis, S. C........... 150 
Molohon Mfg. Co., 
Monarch Mills, 8. C........... 100 102 
Newbery Cotton Mills, Oe +B 200 225 
Ninety-Six Mills, S. C....... 
Norris Cotton Mills, 8. C..... 125 — 
Oconee Millis, C.. com.... 94 
Oconee Mills. C., pfd..... 98 -- 
Orr Cotton Mill, S. C....... 126€@« 
Pacolet Mfg. Co... 8. C....... 145 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8. C., pfd.. 100 — 
Pemer Mr. ©Co., G........ 
Pickens Cotton Mills. 8S. €C.... 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 210 217 
Poe, F. W. Mfe. Co.. S. Cc... 145 150 
Poingsett Mills, 8. 107 110 
Riverside Mills, com, par 12.50 1 — 
Riverside Millis, C., pfd.... 125 — 
Sibley Co., Ga........:. — 60 
Toxaway Mills, par $25 17 
Toxaway Mills, 8. C., 120 — 
Tucapau Millis, S. C........... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 8S. C., 

Union-Buffalo Mills, S. 

Victor- Mills, S. C 

Victor Monaghan Company, 

Victor Monaghan Company, 

Ware Shoals noe Co. C.. TH — 
Warren Mfe. Co... C....... 80 90 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8S. C., pfd.. 
Watts Millis, S. C.. com...... 24 — 
Watts Mills, 8S. C., pfd....... 
Whitney Mfe. Co., S. C.. 
Woodruff Cot. Mills. S C.. 130 135 
Woodside C. Mills. S. C.. com 120 — 
Woodside C. Mills. 8S. pid 30 — 
Woodside C. Mills, 8. C., ‘g’t’d 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills, 5s.C. 130 — 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4*s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Jno. J. George, 24 Vice Pres. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice Pres. 
J. D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME. WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Indanthrene Blue Yarns 


For Sale, Indanthrene blue yarns fast to light and 
bleaching, numbers $’s to 30's, single and ply, tubes 
or cones. The Government requires this fast blue 
selvage thread on all Government cloths. 


GIBSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


CONCORD, N. C. 


OUR SPINNING RING “DOUBLE FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


John Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleacher’s Blue 


247 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 
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Among Those Present. 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


Williams, J. M. Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Williams, Claud, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Williams, R. L., Clinchfield Coal Co. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Wyle, W. H. Jr., Charlotte, C, 
Wilson, master mechanic, 
Mollohon Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 
Wallace, T. B. Supt. Dunean Mill, 
Greenville, 

Wallace, H. A.. Anderson, 8. C. 

Wallace, C. M., Asst. Supt. Dunean 
Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Watson, FE. A., overseer of spinning, 
Dunean Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Webb, 8. J., Supt. Statesville CN. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Williams, D. C., See. and Treas. Rud- 
isill Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Conservation of the Coal Pile 


Continued from page 30.) 
produced, are probably saving sev- 
eral times as nruch in fuel economy. 

A great deal could be written 
about thie installation and use of the 
more expensive means of improving 
combustion, such as combustion 
arches, the so-called Dutch-ovens, 
stokers, etc., and which are very 
successful when properly applied 
hut of course a far more compre- 
hensive discussion than is possible 
here would be needed to treat them 
properly. 

There are also several fuel leaks 
connected with the operation of a 
plant such as loss from careless 


MILWAUKEE 


Greater Efficiency— 
Lower Operating Cost— 
Increased Output— 


Replace your old mechanical drive with 


Using these motors: 


The power may be applied more directly to 3 
the work. 


Higher operating speeds are possible. 


More regular speeds, with smoother run- 
ning work, are obtained. 


Slipping of belts and tortional spring in 
shafting are eliminated. 


Greater flexibility of operation and arrange- 
ment are secured. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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handling, deterioration in storage, 
etc., concerning which it seems that 
we have heard quite sufficient and 
therefore nothing need be added 
here. 


In conclusion; it does not seem 
needful to mention our patriotic 
duty in connection with the conser- 
vation of our coal pile, as we have 
all heard so much about that of 
late. And its financial significance 
certainly need not be mentioned, as 
that feature of the sitmation is be- 
coming more forcefully impressed 
upon us every day. But it does 
seem pertinent that we should all 
do what we can in this direction, 
both fer our own protection and 
that of our country. To this end 
let us consider the value of orderli- 
ness and that of systematic and pe- 
riodical checking of our operations. 
Can we afford to not get Uncle Sam's 
expensively produced advice along 
this line? Get interest in the Sub- 
ject aroused within our help; and 
greatest of all let us all get a more 
enthusiastic interest in the subject 
ourselves. 


Payne Mill, 


Macon, Ga. 


Spinner 
H. Dinkins,—Twisting & Winding 
Sam Arrington...... Asst. Night Supt. 
W. M. MoUann......... Night Carder 


These Are Possible 
in Your Mill 


Allis-Chalmers 
Textile Motors 


Motors for all Drives 


WISCONSIN 
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VARNISH FIGHTS OIL 


Oil hardens and cracks the leather and 
the roll have to be recovered. You know what roll covermg costs today. 
DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH fights the oi! by making the leather oil 


proof and also increasing its spinning qualities. 


HILE the spinning frames run, oil works from the stands and cap bars 
into the ends of the leather rolls. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 
Box 31 CROMPTON, R. |. 


Anti-Ballooning and 
Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 
ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. OCONNELL 


Rhode Island 


HERCULES 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 
Write for Catalogue No. 21 
Roving Cans, Barrels and Boxes. 
Cars and Trucks. 


We can ship up to six car loads 
of 12 in. x 36 in. Cans upon re- 
ceipt of order. 

The largest line of Mill Recep- 


tacles. 
SOUTHERN} BRANCH 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
308 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Home Office and Factory, Kennett Square, Pa. 


THE 


*“NO-WASTE” 


ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
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| Want Department | 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
postlion or have second hand ma- 
echinery, etc., to setl the want col- 
urons of the Southern Textile Bul- 
ictin affords the best medium for 
advertising the facet. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 
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Picker Room Man. 


Wanted first-class Picker Room 
Man. Pay $3.50 to $4.00 per day. 
Must not be subject to draft. 
Address “Picker,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


WELL TRAINED TECHNICAL 
TEXTILE MAN BY PROMINENT 
TIRE CONCERN, TO TAKE 
CHARGE OF INSPECTING AND 
TESTING OF TIRE FABRIC. 
MAN ABOVE DRAFT AGE PRE- 
FERRED. ADDRESS, STATING 
TRAINING, AGE, SALARY, ETC., 
“TIRE FABRIC,” CARE SOUTH- 


Oscar Smith. 


‘ Wanted—To know the present 
address of Oscar Smith, about 35 
years old, weight 150 to 165 or 
possibly more. Recently worked 
at Gastonia, N. C., and Columbus. 
Ga. Address J. W. Jolley, Law- 
renceville, Ga. 


ERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Boiler for Sale. - 


For sale—One new 78x20 return 
tubular boiler complete. Boiler 
has never been installed and 
prompt shipment can be made di- 
rect from factory. For details 
address Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga. 


Stitcher Wanted. 

We are in market for good 
second hand sticher. State con- 
dition and price. Address Great 
Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


For Sale. 
6 Fales & Jenks Spinning 
Frames, 176 spindles. Can be 
seen running. Carolina Cotton 
Mills, Maiden, N. C. 


Stolen. 


Stolen on East McBee Avenue, 
Greenville, on Saturday 
night, Mey 4th, 1918, one 1917 
model Ford ‘Touring Car, motor 
number 1,457,986. Back of body 
of car badly bruised. Liberal re- 
ward for information leading to 
recovery of car. Clinton J. Tuck- 
er, care Conestee Mills, Conestee, 
C. 


For American Soldiers and Sail- 
ors in Manchester, England. 


Under the authority and ap- 
proval of the British Govern- 
ment, a clubhouse has been es- 
lablished by Mrs. Richard Ha- 
worth which is open day and 
night and offers food and a bed 
to enlisted men of the United 
States Army or Navy, whether 
wounded, or on leave, or passing 
through. 

Funds for maintenance are 
needed, and checks may be sent 
fo Mrs. Haworth’s father, William 
Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Bibb Mill No. 2, 
Macon, Ga. 
3; P. Parlier ........ Superintendent 
Twisting, Winding and Finishing 
R. J. Domingoes....Master Mechanic 


Pelham Manufwacturing Company, 
Pelham, Ga. 


W.J. MeDonald...... Superintendent 


A. Barnett. . .Master Mechanic 


Pinkney Mills, Inc. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Carder 
..+...Night Carder and Spinner 


Gavingten 


Covi ington. Ga. 


W. Y. Harrison...... Superintendent 
W.L. Sullivan..Card and Asst. Supt. 


P. L.. Lindsey...... Master Mechanic 


Glenn-Lowery Manufacturing Co. 
Whitemire, S. C. 
W. P. Castleberry 
Spinner and Asst. Supt. 


Carder 


J. C. Humphries........ Cloth Room 
B. H. Herren....... Master Mechanic 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


| (DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 
_for which I will pay on delivery: 


te me on 


(Date) 
_$5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at cach 
(Seo prices below 


(State number wanted) 


25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. cach. 
wanted) 


(State namber 
Name 
Address 
Ws \ W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 
April $4.15 | July $4.18 | Oct. $4.21 
May 4.16 Aug. 4.19 Nov. 422 
June 4.17 | Sept. 420 | Dec. 423 
UNITED STATES W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 


SPOOLS 


We can make delivery on any type spool, any size, from twenty 
to thirty. days. 


Also can make prompt delivery on underclearers, 


and skewers, all sizes. 


Greenville Spool and Manufacturing Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING pe Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle pe 


Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bandings 


Chemicals and 


and Dyeing 
The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY--DEMONSTRATIONS MADE 
Southern Agent, MAX EINSTEIN, P. O. Box 927, Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure Types 


Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Florence, Mass. 


Poor Tempering Does It 
RING TRAVELERS. ARE Bowe 
© UNIFORMLY TEMPERED peovidence, 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Southern Representative, Box 126, Greenville, 
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Employment Bureau 


The fee for joining our employ- 
ment bureau for three months is 
$2.00 which will also cover the cost 
of carrying a small advertisement 
for one month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the 
date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months mem- 
bership we send the applicant 
lices of all vacancies in the position 
which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins cur employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


WANT position with executive de- 
partment of cotton mills, by high 
grade man of long experience as 
manager and secretary-treasurer. 
Understand thoroughly manufac- 
turing end also. Employed. al 
present as manager successful 
plant, but desire change. Address 
No. 2167. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence as -superintendent and as 
overseer of large card room and 
can furnish high class references. 
Address No. 2168. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Experienced on duck, sheet- 
ing, and other fabrics. Can fur- 
nish high class references. Ad- 
dress No. 2472, 

WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weaving mill. Am 
a practical carder, spinner and 
weaver. Experienced on all kinds 
of yarns, combed and peeler, local 
and staple cotton and also in 
waste. Ten years experience as 
overseer of carding and three 
years as superintendent. Best of 
references. Address No, 2174. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience with 
special experience on damask and 
Jacquard goods. Also experienced 
on duck. First class references. 
Address No. 2475. 


WANT position as spinner or over- 
seer of spinning and twisting. 
Have had long practical experience 
and can furnish high class refer- 
ences. Address No. 2176. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or either yarn or weaving mill or 
overseer of carding and spinning 
in large mill. Can furnish high 
class references from all former 
employers. Address No. 2178. 


WANT position as carder and spin- 
ner in large or medium size room. 
Nothing less than $4.00 per day. 
$450 per day will be considered. 
Long experience, good references. 
Address No. 2179. 


WANT position in mill office. Am 
now employed in small mill and 
have had experience both in buy- 
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ing cotton and selling yarn. Can 
give high class references. Ad- 
dress No. 2180. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have 
had long experience as designer- 
overseer of weaving, and assist- 
ant superintendent. Am now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, but 
prefer to change. Can give first 
class references. Address No. 
2181. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or plain weaving 
mill or as carder and spinner. Am 
now employed and giving satisfac- 
tion and have had long experience 


on both carding and spinning. 
Good references. Address No. 
2182. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am now employed and giving sat- 
isfaction but for good reasons wish 
fo change. Experience on both 
yarn and cloth mills. Address No. 
2185. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning or both or su- 
perintendent of small yarn mill. 
Have had long experience in all 
positions and can furnish high 
class references. Address No. 
2186. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held position as superin- 
tendent of one of the largest milis 
in South Carolina and have had 
long practical experience in all 
departments. Can furnish high 
class references. Address No. 2187. 


WANT. position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long practical ex- 
perience and can furnish best of 
references from present ard past 
employers. Address No. 2188, 


WANT position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Am an 
ell around man and can success- 
fully fill any position in cotton 
mill. Have had special experience 
on carding and can give satisfac- 
tory recommendations as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
2189. 


WANT position as overseer of plain 
weaving. Now employed as night 
overseer of weaving, but wish to 
change to day work. Married, 32 
years of age and am giving satis- 
faction on present job. First class 
references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 2199. 

WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent of small 
mill but for good reasons desire to 


change. Best of references from 
former employers. Address No. 
2192. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room. Am at present em- 
ployed but would like to make a 
change; 16 years in mill work, 6 
years as carder and 4 years on 
present position. Experienced on 
fine and coarse yarns and both 
colored and white. Address No. 
2193. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Have had 
long practical experience both on 
white and colored goods and have 
also had experience in silk mills. 
Am now employed as assistant su- 
perintendent. High class refer- 
ences. Address No. 2194. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or plain weaving mill. 
Can furnish A-1 references from 
present and past employers. Held 
position of superintendent and 
spinner for 6 years. No cause for 
changing except desire larger sal- 
ary. Address No. 2195. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Am familiar with manufacture of 
ginghams and other kinds of cloth 
and yarns including hosiery yarns. 
Have always made good and can 
furnish high class references. Ad- 
dress No. 2196. 


WANT position as overseer in large 
card room that will pay not less 
than $5.00 per day. Now employ- 
ed as carder and spinner and giv- 
ing satisfaction, but desire to 
change. First class references. 
Address No. 2197. 


~ ~ 


WANT position as superintendent 
‘or overseer of large card room. 
Now employed and giving satis- 
faction but prefer to change. Good 
references. Address No. 2198. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had 16 years mill experience 
with 8 years as superintendent. 
Age 36, married, strictly sober, 
best of health and can give good 
hard service. Fine references. 
Address No. 2199. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence as superintendent of both 
yarn and weaving mills and giving 
satisfaction on present job but de- 
sire to change for larger position. 


High class references. Address 


No. 2200. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
Ing or carding and spinning. Have 
26 years’ experience as carding 
and spinning and 5 years as over- 


seer. Experienced on combed 
yarns. Best references. Address 
No. 2204. 
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WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had several years’ experi- 
ence as superintendent and was 
formerly overseer of carding and 
combing. Have special experience 
on combed yarns and can furnis} 
very high references. Address 
No. 2205. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Experienced on both fine 
and coarse yarns. Now employe: 
but_ wish to change for good rea- 
sons Satisfactory references. 
Address No. 2206. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or as carder and spinner 
Now employed in fine yarn mil! 
but have also had experience o) 
coarse yarns and can furnish hig), 
class references. Address No. 227 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Experienced on coarse ani 
fine yarns, with special experienc: 
on fine combed yarns. High clas- 
references from present and for. 
mer employers. Address No, 220 


WANT position as superintendent 0: 
overseer of carding and spinning 
Am at present employed and hay. 
several years experience as Over- 
seer of carding and one year a- 
superintendent. Can furnish sal- 
isfactory references and have g00:| 
reason for wanting to change. 
Age 34, married and have family. 
Address No. 2209. 


WANT position as superintenden|! 
or overseer of weaving and de- 
signing in large mill. Have had 
long practical experience and am 
at present employed. Address No. 
2210. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
as carder and spinner. Have had 
experience in both positions and 
can furnish high class references. 
Address No. 2211. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
of small mill or carder and spin- 
ner in fine yarn mill. Have 20 
years’ experience on both combed 
and carded work and can furnis!: 
best of references. Age 34. A! 
present employed. Address No 
2212. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
enee and can furnish best of ref- 
erences from presidents to super- 
intendents for whom I worked in 
years past. Address No. 2202. 


WANT position as superintenden!. 
Would consider position anywher: 


in South, but prefer mills tha! 
operate only on day run. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Addres- 


No. 2243. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
assistant superintendent or over- 
seer of weaving. Have had long 
practical experience on both plain 
and fancy goods and can furnish 
high class references from pres- 
ent and former employers. Ad- 
dress No. 2203. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Am _ experienced on 
Draper, plain and fancy looms 
and can furnish high class refer- 
ences from former employers. 
Address No. 2204. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
chief engineer or head electr'- 
cian in large textile plant. Age 
41 years; practical experience. 
also textile training. Now employ- 
ed as master mechanic im large 
mill. Married, good habits. Ad- 
dress No. 2214. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
or manager. Have had experienc’ 
in both positions and have always 
made good. Can give present and 
former employers as references. 
Address No. 2215. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BALL BEARINGS— 
Ss. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
BALE BREAKERS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


BEAMERS— 


T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
BELTING—(LEATHER)— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Greenville & Meg. Co. 
BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
BRUSHES— 
D. D. Feiton Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works 
CALLING SYSTEMS— 
National Scale Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
CALCULATING-ADDING MACHINES— 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
COTTON FABRICS— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
B. S. Roy & Sons 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
Genera! Electric Company 
CONNECTORS, Frankel Solderiess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 
MERCHANTS— 
. K. Livingston & Co. 


COTTON YARNS— 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 


COUNTING MACHINES— 
National Scale Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 


DoOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


DRAWING FRANMNES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Company 


ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


OUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Willlam Firth 


OVYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Am. Aniline Products Co. 

American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Dicks, David & Broadfoot 

A. Kliipstein & Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

Metz 

National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

A. E. Ratner Co., Inc. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical! Co. 
L. Sonneborn & Sons. 


OYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons. 
DYEING MACHINES— 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 
Salem iron Works 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Electric Supply & Equipment Co. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


ELEVATING TRUCKS— 
National Scale Co. 
EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
FEEDERS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
FENCING— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISH ERS—COTTON— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Company 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
Bi-Latera!l Fire Hose Co. 


FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
GEARS (SILENT)— 
Genera! Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRATES— 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 
HEDDLES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HOSE— 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Stuart W. Cramer 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Stafford Company 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS, PICKERS— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. Y. and N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co, 
METERS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce 


oIiLs— 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


PAINT— 

Peasiee-Gaulibert Co. 

Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Detroit Graphite Company. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


ER TRANSMISSION CHAINS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Ce. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Fibre Speciaity Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
National Scale Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Oraper Corporation. 
SET SCREWS— 
Allen Mfg. Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Hawliey’s Laboratories 
Araboi Mfg. Co. 
Bosson Lane 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
John P. Marston 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
New Brunewick Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons -Co. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


SLUBBERS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


SOAPS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klilpstein & Co. 
Southern Dyestuff 4 Chemica! Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS, Franke! 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, C 
SPINDLES— 

»-Draper Corporation. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


sTARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Coe. 
Keever Starch Ce. 


STEEL SHELVING— 
Nationa! Scale Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIEC— 
Cecker Machine and Foundry Ce. 


TOILETS— 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 


THREAD GUIDES— 
J. P. O'Connell 


TOP ROLL VARNISH 
Top Roll Varnish Co. 


TRUCKS (MOTOR)— 
international Motor Co. 


TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 


National Scale Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 


TURBINES— 


General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce, 


TWISTERS— 


Collins Bros. 
Draper Cerperation 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Draper Corperation 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Leom Works 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 

WELDING OUTFITS— 
Bird-Whlicox Co., Inc. 

General Electric Company 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 
Bosson & Lane 
John P. Marston. 
A. Kilipstein & Ce. 
H .A. Metz 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Southern Dyestuffs & Chemical Ce. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lewel! Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lewel! Sheps 

Universal Winding Cempany 
YARNS— 

Gibson Mfg. Co. 


Books on Cotton Machinery 


“CARDING AND SPINNING,” by Geo. F. Ivey. 
A practical book on carding and spinning. Price $1.00. 
“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING,” by Thomas Nelson. 
A new loom book of 90 pages with 50 illustrations. Price $1.25. 
“YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS,” by Thomas Yates. 
A very valuable book on yarn and cloth calculations. Price $1.00. 
“COTTON MILL PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS,” by D. A. Tompkins. 
An illustrated and valuable book of 300 pages with tables and calculations. 
Price $2.00. Formerly sold for $5.00. 
“TWENTIETH CENTURY RECIPE BOOK” Price $3.00 
A book of 10,000 practical recipes, including recipes of varnishes, sizings, 
finishing materials, etc. Revised and enlarged edition. 


Does Not Scale. Will not turn sour. 
Will Bleach Out Easily 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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DUCK LOOMS 


Our Looms Produce the Highest Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cos 


We make automatic —. "ie all manner of 
& textile fabrics. Plain or fancy, coarse or fine. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Office - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


FIREPROOF 


cast iron frame, 
steel and asbestos 
panelled 

Stock Dryers. 
Cc. G. SARGENT 


SONS CORP. 
Heddles Graniteville, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Mass. 


Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N. C. 


FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES 


Soft Clean Gray Iron Castings Cast Tooth Gears for Kitson Pickers 
Cast Iron Mill Spittoons Safety Guards for Kitson Pickers 
Motor Pulley Castings Loggerhead Castings for Pickers 


Doff Box Wheels and Stands 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY r DOUBLE BURNISHED" DIAMOND 


achinery Departmen astonia, N. C. | IBBED RING lw 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS = 


FIREPROOF .—_ : UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


| 
Substantial, Durable, and low ‘cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


sHor LEE SONA marx 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


We make winding machines for single and ply 


BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY . yarns, cotton, woolen, worsted and silk for weav- 
ing and knitting. Ask for circular of che NEW 
PHILADELPHIA H. G. Mayer, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVE WIND DOUBLER. 


Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. 0. Box 983 
FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


HASN'T FAILED YET 


Tallowax 97% Fats | 
Beef Tallow 92% Fats 


Less Waste---Cleaner Yarns 
Tallowax takes the piace of raw beef tallow. Costs less per pound. ‘To anes 


be used with gunis and sizings. Results guaranteed. Demonstrations Atherton Adjyustabie Pin Grids 


Sizings Softeners Finishings they will pay for 
saving of good stock, at high price o 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY sae. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
wirmenevoon || Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


Spartanburg, S&S. C. Mount Olive, N. C. Greenville, S. Providence, R. 
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